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CHAPTER XXIII. 


On hearing the soft tap of Babiole’s fingers on the door 
of my study, there had sprung up in me quite suddenly a 
feeling that my anchor was gone, and the tempest of human 
passion, which I had controlled for so long, burst out within 
me with a violence which made me afraid of myself. There, 
on the table before me, lay the eloquent relics of my rejected 
suit to the woman I had tried to love. And here, shut out 
from me only by the scarcely-closed door, was the woman I 
loved so dearly without the trying that just that faint sound 
which told me she was near thrilled through every fibre of 
my body, as the musician’s careless fingers sweep the keys of 
his instrument in a lightly touched prelude before he makes 
it sing and throb with any melody he pleases. I had sprung 
to my feet and begun to toss my returned letters one by 
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one with shaking hands into the fire, when I heard B 
voice behind me. 


abiole’s 


I turned abruptly and it seemed to myself almost de- 
fiantly. But no sooner had I given one glance at her slender 
figure dressed in some plain, dark stuff and one into the 
little pale face, than all the tumult within me began to calm 
down, and the roaring, ramping, raging lion I had felt a 
moment before transformed himself gradually before the 
unconscious magic of my fairy’s eyes into the mild and 
meek old lamb he had always been with her. 

“You seem very busy, Mr. Maude,” said she, smiling, 

Surely it was my very witch herself again, only a little 
thinner and whiter, who spoke to me thus in the old, sweet 
voice, and held out her hand with the half frank, half shy 
demureness of those bygone, painful-pleasant days when we 
were ‘engaged,’ and when the new and proud discovery that 
she was ‘grown-up’ had given a delicious piquancy to her 
manner of taking her lessons! I shook hands with her 
and pointed to her old chair; as she took it quite simply, 
and thus had the full light of the windows upon her face, 
I noticed with surprise and pleasure that, in spite of the ex- 
citement of the night before, the atmosphere of her old home 
was already taking effect upon her, the listless expression she 
had worn in London was disappearing from her face, and the 
old childlike look which blue eyes were meant to wear was 
coming back into them again. 

“You are better,” said I gently, taking no notice of her 
remark upon my occupation. “ You have been lazy, madam. 
I am sure you might very well have come down to breakfast. 
You had a good night, I suppose ?” 

Ta-ta, who had followed her into the room, pushed her 
nose lovingly into her old companion’s hand, and Babiole hid 
asensitively flushing face by bending low over the dog’sslim 
head. I think she must have found out that morning by the 
confusion in her room, that something had happened the 
night before, the details of which she could not remember; 
perhaps also she had a vague remembrance of her expedition 
downstairs, and wanted to find out what I knew about it. 


But of course I knew nothing. 
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“Yes, I—I slept well, thank you. OnlyI had’ dreams.” 

“Did you? Not bad ones, I hope ?” 

She glanced at me penetratingly, but could discover 
nothing, as'I was fighting with To-to over the fragments of 
the morocco ring-case. 

« No—o, not exactly bad, but very strange. Do you know, 
I found my travelling hat and cloak lying about, and I won- 
dered whether, in my sleep, I had put them on, thinking I 
was going back to London !” 

All this, uttered very slowly and with much hesitation, I 
listened to without interruption, and then, standing up with 
my back to the fire, I nodded to her re-assuringly. 

“Well, so you did, Mrs. Scott, anda nice fright your sleep- 
walking propensities gave me, I can tell you. It was by the 
luckiest chance in the world that I didn’t brain you with the 
poker for a burglar when I heard footsteps in the hall in the 
middle of the night !” 

“You did!” cried she, pale to the lips with apprehen- 
sion. 

“Yes. And when I saw you, you muttered something | 
couldn’t understand, and then you half woke up, and you 
went back quickly to your room again, leaving me consider- 
ably wider awake than before.” 

“Ts that all ?” asked Babiole, the faint colour coming back 
to her face again. 

“It was quite enough for me, I assure you. And I hope 
you will take your walking exercise for the future in the day 
time, when my elderly nerves are at their best.” 

Babiole laughed, much relieved. She evidently retained 
such a vivid impression of the thoughts which had preyed 
upon her excited mind on the previous evening that she was 
tormented by the fear or the dim remembrance of having 
given them expression. She now looked with awakening 
interest at the odd collection on the table. 

“Are you making preparations for a fancy bazaar, Mr. 
Maude ?” she asked, taking up a case which contained a gold 
thimble. 

But she knew what the exhibition meant, and she was 
glad, and she knew that I knew that she was glad, though 
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neither of us looked at the other, as she put this question 
and I made my answer. 

“No, the bazaar is over, and these are the things left on 
my hands.” 

“Then I am afraid the bazaar has not been successful ?” 
she hazarded playfully, but in a rather unsteady voice, 

“Not very. My customers were discontented with their 
bargains and wanted their money back.” 

Babiole’s sensitive face flushed suddenly with hot indigna- 
tion. 

“How dare she—” she began passionately, and stopped. 

“My dear Mrs. Scott, these girls dare anything!” gaid | 
lightly, in high spirits at the warmth with which she took 
up my cause. “There is no respect left for the superior sex 
now that ladies out-read us, out-write us, out-shoot us, and 
out-fish us. And the end of it is that I wash my hands of 
them, and have made up my mind to die a bachelor!” 

If she could have known how clearly her fair eyes showed 
me every succeeding emotion of her heart and thought of 
her brain, as I glanced with apparent carelessness at her face 
while I spoke, she would have died of shame. I had thought 
on that night when I met her in London when she had 
charmed and yet pained me by her brilliant, graceful, but 
somewhat artificial manner, that she was so changed that I 
should have to learn my Babiole over again. Butit was only the 
pretty little closed doors I had seen outside her shut-up heart ; 
when the heart was called to, the doors flew open, and here 
was the treasure exposed again to every touch. So that! 
had read in her mobile face, indignation, affection, jealousy, 
sympathy, and finally contentment, before she remarked in 
a very demure and indifferent manner: 

“On the whole I am notsorry, Mr. Maude, that it is broken 
off. She wasn’t half good enough for you.” 

“Not good enough for me !” I cried in affected surprise. | 
was thirsting for her pretty praises. “I’m sure everybody who 
knew me thought me a very lucky man.” 

“Nobody who knew you both well could have thought 
that,” she answered very quietly. “ Wasn’t she rude to 
mama, whom you treated as if she were a Queen ? Is she not 
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hard and overbearing in her manner to you, who have 
offered her the greatest honour you could give ? And wasn’t 
she, for all the cold charity she prides herself upon, distant 
and contemptuous to me, when she knew I had been the ob- 
ject of your charity for seven years ? ’ 

“Not charity, child—” 

“Oh, but it was. Charity that was real, full of heart and 
warmth and kindness that made the world seem a new place, 
and life a new thing. Why, Mr. Maude, do you know what 
happened that night when you met us in the cold, outside 
the theatre at Aberdeen, when the manager had told us he 
didn’t want us any more, and we knew that we had hardly 
money enough when we had paid for our lodging for that 
week to find us food for the next ?” 

There was colour enough in her face now, as she clasped 
her hands together, and leant forward upon the table, with her 
blue eyes glistening, her sensitive lips quivering slightly, and 
a most sweet expression of affection and gratitude illumina- 
ting her whole face. I gave her only an inarticulate, guttural 
murmur for answer, and she went on with a thrill in her 
voice. 

“You spoke first, and mama hurried on, not knowing your 
voice, and of course | went with her. But though I scarcely 
looked at you and certainly did not recognise you, there was 
something in your manner, in the sound of your voice, 
though I couldn’t hear what you said, something kind, some- 
thing chivalrous, that seemed to speak to one’s heart, and 
made me sorry she didn’t stop. And then, you know, you 
came after us, and spoke again; and I heard what you said 
that time, and I whispered to mama who you were. And 
then, while you were talking to her, and I only stood and 
listened, I felt suddenly quite happy, for a minute before I 
had wondered where the help was coming from, and now I 
knew. And I was right, you see.” She bent her head, with 
an earnest face, to emphasise her words. “ So that when poor 
mama used to warn me afterwards of the wickedness of men 
it all meant nothing to me. For I only knew one man, and 
he was everything that was good and noble, giving us shelter 
and sympathy and beautiful, delicate kindness, and to me 
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time and thought and care that made me out of a little 
ignorant girl a thinking woman. If that was not charity, 
what was it ?” 

Now I could have told her what it was ; indeed with that 
little tender flower-face looking so ardently up into mine jt 
did really need a strong effort not to tell her. In the flow of 
her grateful recollections she had forgotten that, the grand. 
fatherly manner I had cultivated for so long perhaps aiding 
her ; but I think, as | kept silence, a flash of the truth came 
to her, for she grew suddenly shy, and instead of going op 
with the list of my benefactions as she had been evidently 
prepared to do, she took up the lace pocket handkerchief 
which had been one of my gifts to Miss Farington, and be. 
came deeply interested in the pattern of the border. After 
a pause she continued in a much more self-controlled 
manner : 

“If Miss Farington’s charity had been real, she would have 
been interested in the people you had been kind to.” 

“Now you do the poor girl injustice. She took the 
greatest possible interest in you, for she was jealous.” 

“ Jealous ! Oh, no,” said Babiole, with unexpected decision, 
and she caught her breath as she went on rapidly : “ One may 
hate the people one is jealous of, but one does not despise 
them. One may speak of them bitterly and scornfully, but 
all the time one is almost praying to them in one’s heart to 
have mercy, to let go what they care for so little, what one 
cares for oneself so much. One’s coldness to a person one is 
really jealous of is only a thin crust through which the fire 
peeps and flashes out. Miss Farington was not jealous !” 

It was easy enough to see that poor Babiole spoke from 
experience of the passion, and this conviction filled me with 
rage against her husband, and against myself for having 
brought about her marriage with such an unappreciative 
brute. It is always difficult to realise another person’s neglect 
of a treasure you have found it hard to part with ; so I sat 
silently considering Fabian’s phenomenal insensibility for 
some minutes until at last I asked abruptly, 

“Who did he make you jealous of ?” 


Babiole, who had also been deep in thought, started. 
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“Fabian ?” said she in alow voice. Then trying to laugh 
she added hastily, “Oh, I was silly, I was jealous of every- 
body. You see, I didn’t know anything, and because I 
thought of nobody but him, I fancied he ought to think of 
nobody but me—which of course was unreasonable.” 

“J don’t think so,” said I curtly. “ Unless I gave a woman 
all my affection, I shouldn't expect all hers.” 

“Ah, you!” she exclaimed with a tender little smile. 
“There was the mistake. Without knowing it I had been 
forming my estimate of men on what I felt to be true of 
you.” I did not look at her, but by the way in which she 
hurried on after this ingenuous speech, I knew that a sudden 
feeling of womanly shame at her impulsive frankness had 
set her blushing. “ But really Fabian was quite reasonable,” 
she went on. “He only wanted me to give to him what he 
gave to me—or at least he thought so,” she corrected. 

“And that was what ?” 

“Well, just enough affection to make us amiable towards 
each other when it was impossibl: tv 2 void a téte-a-téte.” 

“But he can’t have begun like that! He admired you, 
was fond of you. No man begins by avoiding a bride like 
you!” 

“Ah, that was the worst of it! For six weeks he seemed 
to worship me, and I—I never knew whether it was wet or 
fine, warm or cold. Every wind blew from the South for 
me, neither Winter nor Death could come near the earth 
again. We were away, you know, in Normandy and Brit- 
tany—when I try to think of Heaven I always see the sea 
with the sun on it, and the long white stretches of sand. 
Before we came back I knew—I felt—thata change was coming, 
that life would not be always like that ; but I did not know— 
of course I could not know, what a great change it would be. 
Fabian said : ‘Our holiday is over now, dearest, we must 
get to work again! My Art iscrying to me.’ Well, I was 
ready enough to yield to the claims of Art, real Art, not the 
poor ghost of it papa used to call up; and I was eager for 
my husband to take a foremost place among artists, as I knew 
and felt he could do. But when we got back to England— 
to London, to this Art which was calling to us to shorten our 
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holiday, I found, or thought I found, that it had handsome 
aquiline features, and a title, and that it wore splendid 
gowns of materials which my husband had to choose, and 
that it found its own husband and its own friends wearisome, 
and—well, that Fabian was painting her portrait, which was 
to make his fortune and proclaim him a great painter.” 

“Who was she ?” I asked in a low voice. 

She named the beautiful countess whose portrait I had 
seen on Scott’s mantelpiece on the morning when I visited 
him at his chambers. 

“She came to our rooms several times for sittings, as she 
had gone to his studio before he married me. But she 
found it was too far to come—Bayswater being so much 
further than Jermyn Street from Kensington Palace Gardens! 
—and he had to finish the picture in her house. How the 
world swam round me, and my brain hammered in my head 
on those dreadful days when I knew he was with her, glanc- 
ing at her with those very glances which used to set my 
heart on fire and make me silent with deep, passionate happi- 
ness. I had seen him look at her like that when he gave 
her those few sittings, which she found so tiresome, because, 
I suppose, of my jealous eyes. I never said anything—l 
didn’t indeed, Mr. Maude, for I knew he was the man, and I 
was only the woman, and I must be patient ; but the misery 
and the disappointment began to eat into my soul when | 
found that those looks I had loved and cherished so, were 
never to be given to me again. At first 1 thought it would 
be all right when this portrait was painted and done with; 
this brilliant lady’s caprice of liking for my clever husband 
would be over, and I should have, not only the careless kind- 
ness which never failed, but the old glowing warmth that I 
craved like a child starving in the snow. But it never came 
back.” A dull hopelessness was coming into her voice as she 
continued speaking, and her great eyes looked yearningly out 
over the feathery larches in the avenue, to the darkening sky. 
“When that picture was finished there were other pictures, 
and there were amateur theatricals to be superintended, 
where ‘the eye of a true artist’ wes wantcd, but where there 


was no use at all for a true artist’s wife. And there were 
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little scented notes to be answered, and their writers to be 
called upon ; and as I had from the first accepted Fabian’s 
assurance that an artist’s marriage could be nothing more 
than an episode in his life, and that the less it interrupted 
the former course of his life the happier that marriage would 
be, there was nothing for me but to submit, and to live on, as 
[ told you, outside.” 

“But you were wrong; you should have spoken out to 
him, reproached him, moved him !” I burst out, jumping up, 
and playing, in great excitement, with the things on the 
mantelpiece, unable to keep still. 

“] did,” she answered sadly. “One night when he was 
going to the theatre to act as usual—he had just got an en- 
gagement—he told me not to sit up; he was going to the 
Countess’s to meet some great foreign painter; I forget his 
name. The mention of her name drove me suddenly into a 
sort of frenzy, for he had just been sweet to me, and I had 
fancied, just for a moment, that the old times might come 
back. And I forgot all my caution, all my patience. I said 
angrily : ‘The Countess, the Countess! Am I never to hear 
the last of her? What do you want in this idle great lady’s 
drawing-rooms, when your own wife is wearing her heart 


, 


out for you at home?” Then his face changed, and I shook 
and trembled with terror. For he looked at me as if I had 
been some hateful creeping thing that had suddenly appeared 
before him in the midst of his enjoyment. He drew him- 
self away from me, and said in a voice that seemed to cut 
through me : ‘I had no idea you were jealous.’ I faltered 
out ‘No, no,’ but he interrupted me. ‘Please don’t make a 
martyr of yourself, Babiole. Since you desire it, I shall come 
straight home from the theatre.’” 

“He ought to have married Miss Farington!” said I 
heartily. 

Babiole went on : “I called to him not to do so, begged 
him not to mind my silly words. But he went out without 
speaking to me again. All the evening I tortured myself 
with reproaches, with fears, until, almost mad, I was on the 
point of going to the theatre to implore him to forgive and 


forget my wretched, paltry jealousy. But I hoped that he 
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would not keep his word. Il was wrong. Before | even 
thought the piece could be over he returned, having come, 
as he said, straight home. I don’t think he can know, even 
now, how horribly cruel he was tomethat night. He meant 
to give me a lesson, but he did not know how thorough the 
lesson would be. Seeing that he had come back, although 
against his wish, I tried my very utmost to please, to charm 
him, to show him how happy his very presence could make 
me. He answered me, he talked to me, he told me interest- 
ing things—but all in the tone he would have used to a 
stranger, placing a barrier between us which all my efforts 
could not move. In fact, he showed me clearly once for all 
that, however kind and courteous he might be to me, I had 
no more influence over him than one of the lay figures in 
his studio. That night I could not sleep, but next morning 
I wasa different woman. A little water will make a fire 
burn more fiercely ; a little more puts it out. Even Fabian, 
though he did not really care for me, could not think the 
change in me altogether for the better ; but his deliberate un- 
kindness had suddenly cleared my sight and shown me that 
I was beating out my soul against a rock of hard, immovable 
selfishness. He was nicer to me after a while, for he began 
to find out that he had lost something, when I made acquaint- 
ances who thought me first interesting and presently amus- 
ing. But he never asked me for the devotion he had rejected, 
he never wanted it; he is always absorbed in half-a-dozen 
new passions ; a platonic friendship with a beauty, a furious 
dispute with an artist of a different school, a wild admiration 
for a rising talent. And so I have become, as I was bound to 
become, loving him as I did, just what he said an artist’s 
wife should be—a slave ; getting the worst, the least happy, 
the least worthy, part of his life, and all the time remaining 
discontented and chafing against the chain.” 
“ Yet you have never had cause to be seriously jealous ?” 
Babiole hesitated, blushed, and the tears came to her eyes 
“1 don’t know. And I know it sounds wicked, but I could 
almost say I don’t care, Iam to my husband like an ingeni- 


ous automaton, moving almost any way its possessor pleases ; 
but it has no soul—and I think he hardly misses that !”’ 
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« But that is nonsense, my dear child; you have just as 


much soul as ever.” 
“Oh, yes, it has come to life again here among the hills. 


” 





But when I go back to London 

“Well ?” 

“| shall leave it up here with you, to take care of till I 
come back again.” 

She had risen, and was half laughing; but there was a 
tremor in her voice. 

“Where are you going ?” I asked, as I saw her moving to- 
wards the door. 

“I’m going to see if there is a letter from Fabian to say 
when he is coming. I saw Tim come up the avenue with 
the papers.” 

“But Fabian can’t know himself, yet !” I objected. 

However that might be, she was gone, leaving me to a 
consideration of the brilliant ability I had shown in match- 


making, both for myself and my friends. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


WHEN | joined Mrs. Ellmer and her daughter at dinner 
that evening, | found that the former lady was oppressed by 
the conviction that ‘ something had happened,’ something in- 
teresting, of which there was an evil design abroad to keep 
her in ignorance. She had been questioning Babiole 1 felt 
sure, and getting no satisfactory replies ; for while there was 


a suspicious halo of pale rose-colour—which in my sight did 





not detract from her beauty—about the younger lady’s eyes 
her mother made various touching references to the cruelty 
of want of confidence, and at last, after several tentative 
efforts, got on the right track by observing that my “ young 
lady” was not very exacting, since I had not been near her 
that day. This remark set both her daughter and me blush- 
ing furiously, and Mrs. Ellmer, figuratively speaking, gave 
the ‘view halloo.” After a very short run I was brought to 


earth, and confessed that—er—Miss Farington and 1—er— 
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had had a—in fact, a disagreement—a mere lover's quarre]— 
it would soon blow over—but just at present—that is for a 
day or two, why— 

Mrs. Ellmer interrupted my laboured explanation with a 
delighted and shrill little giggle. 

“And so you've had a quarrel! Well, really, Mr. Maude, ag 
an old friend, you must allow me to take this opportunity— 
before you make it up again, you know, to tell you that really 
I think you are throwing yourself away.” 

The truth was that the poor little woman had beensmart- 
ing, ever since Miss Farington’s visit, from the supercilious 
scorn with which that well-informed young lady had treated 
her. I protested, but very mildly, for indeed to heara little 
gentle disapprobation of my late too matter-of-fact love gave 
me no acute pain. 

“T wouldn’t for the world have said anything before, you 
know, for, of course, if a person’s love affairs are not his own 
business, whose are they ? But having known you so long, 
I really must say, now that I can open my lips without in- 
discretion, that the moment I saw that stuck-up piece of af- 
fectation, I said to myself : “ She must have asked him?” 

I assured Mrs. Ellmer that was not the case, but she paid 
little heed to my contradiction. She had relieved her feel- 
ings, that was the great thing, and it was with recovered 
calmness that she inquired after the friends who had made 
my yearly shooting party in the old times. I knew little 
more of them than she did; for that last gathering, when 
Fabian won my pretty witch’s heart, had indeed been the 
farewell meeting predicted by Maurice Browne. That young 
author having shocked the public with one exceedingly 
pasty novel, had followed it up by another which would have 
shocked them still more if they had read it; this, however, 
they refrained from doing with a unanimity which might 
have proved disastrous to his reputation if a well-known 
evening paper had not offered him a good berth as a sort of 
Inspector of Moral Nuisances, a post which the clever young 
Irishman filled with all the requisite zeal and indiscretion. 
As for Mr. Fussell, he had done well for himself in the city, 


and now leased a shooting-bux of his own. While Edgar, 
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my dear old friend and chum, had fallen back into the pros- 
perous ranks of the happily married, and was now less 
troubled by political ambition than by a tendency to grow 
fat. 

The ten days which followed the rupture of my 
engagement to Miss Farington passed in a great calm, 
troubled only by a growing sense of dread, both to Babiole 
and me, of what was to come after. She got well rapidly, 
quite well, as nervous, emotional creatures do when once 
the moral atmosphere about them is right. For it was the 
loving sympathy of every living being round her, from her 
mother down—or up—to Ta-ta, which worked the better 
part of her cure, though I admit that the hills and the 
fir-trees, and the fresh sweet air had their share in it. 
She went out every day, sometimes with her mother and 
me, oftener with me and Ta-ta, as Mrs. Ellmer’s strong 
‘dislike to walking exercise did not decrease as the years 
rolled on. As for Babiole, I thank God that the pleasure 
of those walks in the crisp air up the hills and through 
the glens was unalloyed for her. The tarnish which want 
of warmth and sympathy had breathed on her childlike 
and trusting nature was wearing off, and her old faith in the 
companion to whom she had graciously given a place in 
her heart as the incarnation of kindness had only grown 
the stronger for the glimpses she had lately had of some- 
thing deeper underneath, 1 even think, that in the languid 
and irresponsible convalescence of her heart and mind from 
the wounds her unlucky marriage had dealt to both, she 
cherished a superstitious feeling that now I had returned 
from my travels it would all come right, and that I should 
be uble to mend the defects of the marriage by another 
exercise of the magical skill which had brought it about. 
She chattered or sang or was silent at her pleasure as we 
walked between the now bare hedges beside the swollen 
Dee, or climbed on a thick carpet of rustling brown oak- 
leaves up Craigendarroch, and noted how day by day the 
mantle of snow on Lochnagar grew wider and ampler, and 
how the soft wail of the wind among the fir-trees in 
summer-time had grown into an angry and threatening roar, 
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as if already hungering for those days and nights of loud 
March when the tempest would tear up the young saplings 
from the mountain-sides like reeds and hurl them down 
pell-mell over the decaying trunks which already choked up 
the hill-paths and told of the storms of past years. She 
would look into my face from time to time to see if I was 
happy, for she had got the trick of reading through that 
ugly mask; if the look satisfied her, she either talked or 
was silent as she pleased ; but if she fancied she detected 
the least sign of a cloud, she never rested until, by sweet 
words and winning looks, she had driven it away. 

I, poor devil, was of course happy after a very different 
fashion. The blood has not yet cooled to any great extent 
at six-and-thirty, and blue eyes that have haunted you for 
seven years lose none of their witchery at that age, when 
the demon Reason throws his weight into the scale on the 
side of Evil, and tells you that the years are flitting by, 
carrying away the time for happiness, and that the beauty 
which steeps you to the soul in longing has been left 
unheeded by its possessor like a withered flower. But 
Babiole’s perfect confidence was her safeguard and mine 
and like the wind among the pines, I kept my tumults 
within due bounds. I was, however, occasionally distressed 
by a consideration for which I had never cared a straw 
before—what the neighbours would say. If I, an indif- 
ferent honest man, really had some trouble in keeping 
unworthy thoughts and impulses down within me, what sort 
of conduct these carrion-hunting idiots would ascribe to 
a man whom they looked upon as an importer of foreign 
vices, and the type of all that are godless and lawleas, was 


pretty evident. They would all, in a commonplace chorus | 


take the part of the commonplace Miss Farington, and unite 
in condemnation of poor Babiole. Now, no man likes to 
let the reputation of his queen of the earth be pulled to 
pieces by a cackling crew of idiots, and therefore, though 
I had not enough strength of mind to suggest giving up 
those treasured walks, I began, torn by my struggling feel- 
ings, to look forward feverishly to the letter which Fabian 
had promised to send off as soon as he knew on what date 
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he would be free to come north. His wife herself showed 
no eagerness. 

“ He is the very worst of correspondents,” she said. “ He 
will probably write to say he is coming just before starting, 
post it at one of the last stations he passes through, and 
arrive here before it.” 

It did not comfort me to learn thus that he might come at 
any moment. My own conscience was pretty clear, but 
I wanted to have a fair notice of his arrival, that I might 
receive him in such a manner as to prepare the peccant 
husband for the desperately earnest sermon I had made up 
my mind to preach him on what his wife called neglect, but 
what I felt sure was infidelity. 

A very serious addition to the cares I felt on behalf of 
my old pupil came upon me in the shape of a rumour, 
communicated by Ferguson in a mysterious manner, that 
astrange figure had been seen by the keepers in the course 
of the past week, wandering about the hills in the daytime 
and hovering in the vicinity of the Hall towards evening. 
I spoke with one of the men who had seen him, and from 
what he said I could have no doubt that the wanderer was 
the unlucky Ellmer who, as I found by sending off a 
telegram to the lunatic asylum where he had been for some 
time confined, had been missing for four days and was 
supposed to be dangerous. I at once gave orders for a 
search to be made for him, being much alarmed by the 
possibility of his presenting himself suddenly to either 
of the two poor ladies, who were not even aware of his 
condition. The first day’s scouring of the hills and of the 
forest proved fruitless, however, while Babiole was much 
surprised at the pertinacity with which I insisted that the 
wind was too keen for her to go out. On the second day 
I think she began to have suspicions that something was 
being kept from her, for on my suggesting that she had 
better stay indoors again, as the keepers were out shooting 
very near the Hall, she gave me a shy, apprehensive glance, 
but made no remonstrance. As I started to make a round 
with the keeper, as I truly told her, though I did not 
explain with what object, she came to the door with me, 
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making a beautiful picture under the ivy of the portico, her 
white throat rising out of her dark gown like a lily, and the 
pink colour which the mountain air had brought back again 
flushing and fading in her face. 

“Well,” said I, looking at her with a great yearning over 
the fairness and brightness which were so soon to disappear 
from my sight, to be swallowed up in the fogs and the fever 
of London life. ‘“ Well, I shall call at the post-office, and 
see if I can’t charm out of the post-mistress’s fingers a letter 
from Fabian.” 

“Ah, you want to get rid of us!” said she, half smiling, 
half reproachful. 

“ No—o,” said I, looking down at my gaiters. “Not go 
particularly.” 

Then we neither of us said any more, but stood without 
looking at each other. I don’t know what she was thinking 
about, but I know that I began to grow blind and deaf even 
to the sight of her and the sound ‘of the tapping of her 
little foot upon the step; the roar of the rain-swollen 
Muick in the valley below seemed to have come suddenly 
nearer, louder, to be thundering close to my ears, raising 
to tempest height the passionate excitement within me, and 
shrieking out forebodings of the desolation which would 
fall upon me when my poor witch should have fled away. 
I was thankful to be brought back to commonplace by the 
shrill tones of Mrs. Ellmer, who had followed her daughter 
to the doorstep, and who encouraged me with much banter 
about my shooting prowess as I set off. 

The gillie who accompanied me was a long, lank, weedy 
young Highlander, silent and shrewd, who was already 
a valuable servant, and who promised to develop into a fine 
specimen of stalwart Gaelic humanity before many years 
were over. We made the circuit of that part of the forest 
near the Hall which had been appointed our beat for the 
day, but failed to find any trace of the fugitive. Jock was 
not surprised at this. 


“ A mon wi’ a bee in’s bonnet’s nae so daft but a can mak’ 
the canny ones look saft if a will,” said he with a wise 
look, 
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And his opinion, which I apprehensively shared, was that 
the fugitive would not be secured until he had given us 
some trouble. 

It was a cold and gloomy day. The chilling, penetrating 
Scotch mist shrouded the whole landscape with a mournful 
grey veil, and gave place, as the day wore on and the leaden 
clouds grew heavier, toa thin but steady snow-fall. I left 
Jock, as the time drew near for the arrival of the train that 
brought the London letters, to return to the Hall without 
me, and got to Ballater post-office just as the mailbag was 
being carried across from the little station, which is just 
opposite. In a few minutes I had got my papers, and a 
letter for Babiole in her husband's handwriting. The snow 
was falling faster by this time, and already drifting before 
the rising wind into little heaps and ridges by the wayside 
and on the exposed stretch of somewhat bare and barren 
land which lies between Ballater and the winding Dee. 
I walked back at a quick pace scanning the small snow- 
drifts narrowly, measuring with my eyes the progress the 
soft white covering was making, and wondering, with the 
foolish heart-quiver and miracle-hunger of a- schoolboy on 
the last day of the holidays, whether that snowfall would 
have the courage and strength of mind to go on bravely 
as it had began, and snow us up! If only the train would 
stop running—it did sometimes in the depth of a severe 
winter—and cut off all possibility of my witch being taken 
away from me for another month! I had worshipped her 
so loyally, I had been so “good,” as she used to say—I 
couldn’t resist giving myself this little pat on the back—that 
surely Providence might trust me with my wistful but well- 
conducted happiness a little longer. And all the time I 
knew that my solicitous questionings of sky and snow were 
futile and foolish, that [ was carrying the death-warrant of 
my dangerous felicity in my pocket, and that if I had a 
spark of sense and manliness left in my wool-gathering old 
head, I ought to be heartily glad of it. 

That notion of the death-warrant disturbed me, however, 
and when I burst into the drawing-room, where Mrs. Ellmer 
was darning a handsome old tapestry curtain and looking, 
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with her worn, delicate face pink with interest, rather 
pretty over it, I felt nervous as I asked for Babiole. She 
entered behind me before the question was out of my mouth, 
and I put the letter into her hands without another word, 
and retreated to one of the windows while she opened and 
read it. She was moved, too, and her little fingers shook as 
they tore the envelope. I felt so guiltily anxious to know 
whether she was pleased that I was afraid if I glanced ip 
her direction she would look up suddenly and detect my 
meanness. So I looked out of the window and watched the 
snow collecting on the branches of the firs outside, while 
Mrs. Ellmer, without pausing in her work, wondered 
volubly whether Fabian wasn’t ashamed of himself for 
having left his wife so long without a letter, and would like 
to know what he had got to say for himself now he had 
written. Then suddenly the mother gave a little piercing 
cry, and I, turning at once, saw that Babiole, standing on 
the same spot where I had seen her last, and holding her 
husband’s letter tightly clenched in her hands, seemed to 
have changed in a moment from a young, sweet and 
beautiful woman into a livid and haggard old one. She 
had lost all command of the muscles of her face, and while 
her eyes, from which the dewy blue had faded, stared out 
before her in a meaningless gaze, the pallid lips of her open 
mouth twitched convulsively, although she did not attempt 
to utter a word. 

Her mother was by her side in a moment, while | 
stood looking stupidly on, articulating hoarsely and with 
difficulty : 

“The letter! It is the letter!” 

Mrs. Ellmer snatched the paper out of her daughter's 
hands so violently that she tore it, and supporting Babiole 
with one arm, read the letter through to the end, while I 
kept my eyes fixed upon her in a tumult of feelings I did 
not dare to analyse. As she read the last word she tossed it 
over to me with her light eyes flashing like steel. 

“ Read it, read it,” she cried, as the paper fell at my feet. 


“See what sort of a husband you have given my poor 


child !” 
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The words and the action roused Babiole, who had 
scarcely moved except to shiver in her mother’s arms. She 
drew herself away as if stung back to life, and a painful rush 
of blood flowed to her face and neck as she made two stag- 
gering steps forward, picked up the letter, and walked 
quietly, noiselessly, with her head bent and her whole frame 
drooping with shame, out of the room. Mrs. Ellmer would 
have followed, but I stopped her. 

“Don’t go,” I said, in a husky voice. “Leave her to her- 
self a little while first. If she wants comforting, it will 
come with more force later, when she has got over the first 
shock. What was it ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” said Mrs. Ellmer, who had become more 
acid on her daughter’s behalf than she had ever been on her 
own. “ Nothing but what every married woman must expect.” 

“Well, and what’s that ?” 

She gave a grating little laugh. 

“You a man, and you ask that!” 

“I’m aman, but not a married man, remember. Don’t 
impute to me the misdemeanours I have had no chance of 
committing. Now, what was it? Fabian wrote unkindly, 
I suppose.” 

“Oh dear no. It was very much the kindest letter from 
him I have ever seen.” 

“Did he put off his coming, then ?” 

“Not at all. He madean appointment to meet his darling 
in Edinburgh.” 

“Edinburgh!” I echoed,'in amazement. “Why Edin- 
burgh ?” 

“Why not, Mr. Maude ?” said she, in a harder voice than 
ever. “It’s a very pretty place, and two people who are fond 
of each other may spend a pleasant evening enough together 
there. Only Mr. Scott spoilt his nice little plan by a stupid 
mistake. Into the envelope he had addressed to his wife he 
slipped his letter to another woman !” 

With a glance of disgust at me, which was meant to in- 
clude my whole sex, Mrs. Ellmer, with the best tragic 
manner of her old stage days, left me stupefied with rage and 
remorse, as she sailed out of the room. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


AT atime when the mind is oppressed by a long-gather. 
ing cloud of passionate, yet scarcely defined anxiety, the 
awakening crash of an event, even of an event tragic in its 
consequences, is a relief. This miserable letter, therefore, 
exposing as it did in unmistakable terms Fabian’s infidelity, 
shook me free of the morbid imaginings and unwholesome 
yearnings to which I had lately been a prey, and set me the 
more worthy task of devising some means of helping both 
my friends out of the deadlock to which I myself had un- 
wittingly helped them to come. 

For the first time I was sorry for Fabian. A serious 
fault committed by a person whom accident of birth or cir- 
cumstance have brought near to oneself sets one thinking of 
one’s own “near shaves,” and after that the tide of mercy 
flows in steadily. How was I, who had never been able to 
conyuer my own love for an unattainable woman, to blame 
this man of much more combustible temperament whom | 
had myself induced to form a marriage with a girl whom | 
had no means of knowing to be first in his heart? I would 
take no high moral tone with him now ; | would speak to 
him frankly as man to man, hold myself blameworthy for 
my own share in the unlucky matrimonial venture, and 
appeal to the sense and kindness I knew he possessed not to 
let the punishment for my indiscretion fall upon the only 
one of us three who was entirely free from blame. There 
crossed my mind at this point of my reflections an u- 
pleasant remembrance of the manner in which Fabian had 
received a somewhat similar appeal from me years ago, and 
down at the bottom of my heart there lurked a conviction 
that he would hear whatever I might say without offence, 
and neglect it without scruple. However, it was impossible 
to be silent now; and asthe grey day dissolved into dark- 
ness, and the only light in the study to which I had retreated 
came from the glowing peat fire, I got up from the old 
leather chair which was consecrated to my reveries, and with 
one glance through the eastern window out at the great 
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woolly flakes of snow that were now falling thickly, I left 
the room, and went in search of Mrs. Ellmer. 

I heard her voice in her daughter’s room, and, knocking 
at the door, called to her softly. She came out at once, and, 
by her gentler manner, I judged that she was already 
contrite for having treated me so cavalierly at our late inter- 
view. 

“How is Babiole ’” I asked first. 

“She is quiet now, and much better, Mr. Maude. Would 
you like to see her?” 

“Well, no, I couldn’t do her so much good as you can. I 
wanted to speak to you. I’ve been thinking, of course 
Fabian wrote two letters and put them into the wrong 
envelopes. Then the letter he intended for his wife told her 
when he was coming, while the other letter made an appoint- 
ment on the way. Can you find out by the letter which has 
come to your hands when he expects to arrive here ?” 

“It was written the night before last, and the appoint- 
ment was for last night,” answered she, with a fresh access 
of acidity. 

“Then he probably meant to come on here to-day. I 
think I'll goto Ballater and meet the six o’clock train. I shall 
just have time. And if he doesn’t come by that, I'll telegraph 
to Edinburgh. What address does he give there ?” 

“Royal Hotel. But you don’t suppose that he will dare to 
come on here when he finds out what he has done!” 

“1 don’t suppose he will find out till he gets here.” 

“T hope, Mr. Maude, if he does come, you will persuade 
Babiole to show a little spirit. She seems inclined at present 
to receive him back like a lamb.” 

I was sorry to hear this, because it suggested to me that 
her feeling for her husband had declined even below the 
point of indifference. I left Mrs. Ellmer, and went down- 
stairs to put on my mackintosh and prepare for my tramp in 
the snow. The lamp in the hall had not yet been lighted, 
and I was fumbling in the darkness for my deer-stalker on 
the pegs of the hatstand, when I heard my name called in a 
hoarse whisper from the staircase just above me. I turned, 


and saw the outline of Babiole’s head against the faint 
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candlelight which fell upon the landing above through the 
open door of her room. 

“Mr. Maude,” she repeated, trying to clear and steady her 
voice, “ where are you going ?” 

“Only as far as the village,” said I, in a robust and matter- 
of-fact tone. 

“ Are you going to meet Fabian ?” 

“Yes, if he is anywhere about.” 

“ Ah, I thought so!” burst from her lips in a sharp whisper. 
She came down two more steps hurriedly : “ You are not to 
reproach him, Mr. Maude, you are not to plead for me, do 
you hear? What good can you do by interceding for a love 
which isdead ? I was jealous when I read that letter, but 
not so jealous as shocked, wounded. And now that I have 
thought a little I am not jealous at all ; so what right have | 
to be even wounded ? This lady he wrote to he has admired 
for a long time, and though I never knew anything before, I 
guessed. She is a beauty, her photograph is in all the win- 
dows, anda little fringe of scandal hangs about her. She 
has dash, éclat, brilliancy ; I have heard him say so. So he 
is consistent, you see, after all. I can acknowledge that now, 
and I don’t feel angry.” 

Her voice was indeed quite calm, although unutterably 
sad. But I noticed and rejoiced in the absence of that 
bitterness which had jarred on me so painfully in London. 

“1 do though,” I said gruffly. 

“But you must not show it. You cannot reconcile us 
through the heart, for you cannot make him a different man. 
You must be satisfied with knowing that you have made me 
a better wife. Iam just as much stronger in heart and mind 
as I am in health since I have been up here ; I wanted to tell 
you that while I had the opportunity, to tell you that you 
have cured me, and to—thank you.” 

As she uttered the last words in a low, sweet, lingering 
one, a light burst suddenly upon us and showed me what 
the darkness had hidden—an expression on her pale face of 
beautiful strength and peace, as if, indeed, the quiet hills and 
the dark sweet-scented forest, and the two human hearts that 
cared for her had poured some elixir into her soul to fortify 
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it against indifference and neglect. A litttle dazzled and be- 
fooled by her lovely appearance, I stood gazing at her face 
without a thought as to where the idealising light came from, 
until I heard at the other end of the hall a grating prelimi- 
nary cough, and turning, saw that it was Ferguson, entering 
with the lamp, who had brought about this poetical effect. 
He had something to say to me evidently since instead of 
advancing to place the light upon its usual table, he remained 
standing at a distance, still and stiff as a statue of resignation, 
as his custom was when his soul was burning to deliver it- 
self of an unsolicited communication. 

“Well, Ferguson !” said I. 

“ Yes, sir,” said he with another cough. 

But he did not come forward. Now I knew this was a 
sign that he considered his errand serious, and I moved a 
few steps towards him and beckoned him to me. 

“Anything to tell me?” I asked; and as he glanced at 
Bablole, | came nearer still. 

“Jock has just been in to say, sir, that a gun has been 
stolen from his cottage.” 

Babiole, who had not moved away, overheard, and must 
have guessed the import of this, for I heard behind mea long 
drawn breath, caused by some sudden emotion. 

“When did he miss it ?” I asked in a very low voice. 

“Just, now, sir. He came straight here to tell you of it. 
It must have been taken while he was out on his rounds this 
afternoon.” 

I did not think the poor crack-brained creature whom I 
guessed to be the thief, was likely to do much mischief with 
his prize. But I told Ferguson to put all the keepers on their 
guard, and to take care that such crazy old bolts and bars as 
we used in that primitive part of the world should be drawn 
and raised, so that the unlucky fugitive should not be able 
to possess himself of any more weapons. I also directed that 
the search about the grounds should be kept up, and that if 
the poor wretch were caught, he was to be treated with all 
gentleness and taken to the now disused cottage to await my 
return. 

It was now so late, that if Fabian had come by the four 
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o'clock train, he must by this time be half way from the 
station. But it was possible that he had already discovered 
the mistake of the letters, and had felt a shyness about con- 
tinuing a journey which was likely to bring him to a cold 
welcome ; so I stuck to my intention of going to Ballater 
either to meet him if he had arrived, or to telegraph to him 
if he had not. When I had finished speaking to Ferguson, ] 
found that Babiole had disappeared from the hall. I was 
rather glad of it, for I had dreaded her questioning, and | 
hurried the preparations for my walk, so that in a few 
moments I was out of the house and safe from the difficult 
task of satisfying her fears. 

It was already night when I shut the hall door behind 
me and stepped out on to the soft white covering which was 
already thick on the ground. The snow was still falling 
thickly, and the only sound I heard as I groped my way 
under the arching trees of the avenue, was the occasional 
swishing sound of a load of snow, that, dislodged by a fresh 
burden from the upper branch of a fir-tree, brushed the lower 
boughs as it fell to the earth. I am constitutionally un- 
troubled by nervous tremors, and 1 was too deeply occupied 
with thoughts of Fabian and his wife to give much grave 
consideration to possible danger from the unhappy lunatic 
who was now in all probability hidden somewhere in the 
neighbourhood with a weapon in his possession ; but when 
in the oppressive darkness and stillness the tramp of footsteps 
in the soft snow just behind me fell suddenly on my ears, I 
confess that it was with my heart in my mouth, as the dairy- 
maids say, that I turned and raised threateningly the thick 
stick I carried. It was, however, only Jock, gun in hand as 
usual, who had run fast to overtake me, and had come upon 
me sooner than he expected, the small lantern he carried 
in his hand being of little use in the darkness. 

“What made you come, Jock ?” I asked, not, to tell the 
truth, sorry to have a companion upon the lonely forest road, 
which seemed on this night, for obvious reasons, a more 
gloomy promenade than usual. 


“Mistress Scott bid me gang wi’ ye, sir,” answered he. 


“ She said the necht was sae dark ye might miss the pairth 
by the burn.” 
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We walked on together in silence, until, having left the 
avenue far behind us, we were well in the hilly and winding 
road which runs through the forest from Loch Muick to the 
Dee. At one of the many bends in the roadway, Jock sud- 
denly stopped and stood in a listening attitude. 

“Deer?” said I. 

“Nae,” answered he, after a pause, in a measured voice, 
“It’s nae deer.” 

He said no more, but examined the barrels of his gun by 
the light of the lantern, and walked on at a quicker pace. I 
had heard nothing, but his manner put me on the alert, and 
it was with a sense of coming adventure that, peering before 
me inthe darkness and straining my ears to catch the faint- 
est sound, I strode on beside the sturdy young Highlander. 
Warned as I was, it was with a-sickening horror that, a 
moment later, I too heard sounds which had already caught 
his keener ears. Muffled by the falling snow, by the inter- 
vening trees, there came faintly through the air the hoarse, 
yelping cries of a madman. I glanced at the stolid figure by 
my side. 

“Was that what you heard, John ?” I asked stupidly, more 
anxious for the sound of his voice than for his answer. 

“TI dinna ken, sir, if ye heard what I heard,” said he 
cautiously. 

All the while we were walking at our best pace through 
thesnow. It seemed a long time before, at one of the sharpest 
turns of the road, Jock laid his hand on my shoulder, 
and we stopped. There was nothing to be seen but trees, 
trees, the patch of clear snow before us and the'falling flakes. 
But we could plainly hear the noise of tramping feet, and 
hoarse guttural cries. 

“T’ve done it, I’ve done it, I said I would, and I’ve kept 
my word! I’ve done it, I’ve done it, I’ve done it!” 

The tramping feet seemed to beat time to the words. 
I had hardly distinguished these cries when I started for- 
ward again, and dashing round the angle of the road with a 
vague fear at my heart, Icame close upon the wild, weird figure 
of the unhappy madman who, with his hat off and his long, 
lank hair tossed and dishevelled, was dancing uncouthly in 
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the deep shadow of the trees and chanting to himself the words 
we had heard. On the ground at one side of him lay the 
stolen gun, and at the other, close to the bank which bordered 
the road on the left, was some larger object which, in the 
profound darkness, I could not at first define. Witha sudden 
spring I easily seized the lunatic and held him fast while 
Jock lifted the lantern high so as to see his face. As the rays 
of light fell upon me, however, Mr. Ellmer, who had hes 
too utterly bewildered by the sudden attack to make sign or 
sound, gave forth a loud cry, and staring at me with starting 
eyeballs and distorted shaking lips, stammered out : 

“It’s he, he himself! Come back! Oh, my God, I am 
cursed, cursed |” 

In the surprise and fear these words inspired me with, | 
relaxed my hold, so that he might ,with a very slight effort 
have shaken himself free from my grasp. But he stood quite 
still, as if overmastered by some power he did not dare to dis- 
pute, and allowed himself to be transferred from my keeping 
to Jock’s without any show of resistance. As soon as my 
hands were thus free, the young Highlander silently passed 
me the lantern, which I took in a frenzy of excitement which 
precluded the reception of any defined dread. I fell back a 
few steps until the faint rays of the light I carried showed 
me, blurred by the falling snow, the outline of the dark ob- 
ject I had already seen on the white ground. It was the body of 
aman. I had known that before, I knew no more now; but 
an overpowering sickness and dizziness came upon me as | 
glanced down, blotting out the sight from before my eyes, 
and filling me with the cowardly craving we have all of us 
known to escape from an existence which has brought a sen- 
sation too deadly to be borne. Every mad impulse of the 
passion with which I had lately been struggling, every vague 
wish, every feeling of jealous resentment, seemed to spring 
to life again in my heart and to turn to bitter gnawing re- 
morse. I think I must have staggered as I stood, for I felt 
my foot touch something, and at the shock my sight came 
to me again, and I knelt down in the snow. . 

“Fabian, Fabian, old fellow!” I called in a husky voice. 


He was lying on his face. I put my arm under him and 
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turned him over, and wiped the snow from his lips and fore- 
head. Hiseyes were wide open, but they did not see me ; they 
had looked their last on the world and on men. The blood 
was still flowing from a bullet wound just under the left 
ribs, and his body was not yet cold. 

Mad Mr. Ellmer, in the snow and the darkness, had mis- 
taken Fabian for me. He had sworn he would kill the man 
who should destroy his daughter’s happiness, and fate or 
misfortune or the providence which has strange freaks of jus- 
tice had blinded his poor crazy eyes, and enabled him most 
tragically to keep his word. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


I stayed beside the body of my dead friend while Jock, 
by my direction, returned to the Hall with the unhappy 
Ellmer, who had already fallen into a state of maudlin apathy, 
and was crying, not from remorse, but from the effects of 
cold, hunger, and exposure on his now wasted frame. He 
allowed himself to be led away like a child, and seemed 
cheered and soothed by the promise of food and fire. I 
wondered, as | watched him stagger along by the side of the 
stalwart Highlander, that the spirit of a not ignoble revenge 
should have kept its vitality so long in his breast in spite of 
enfeebled reason, poverty, and degradation. 

It was a terrible vigil that I was keeping. I knew by my 
own feelings that the shock of this tragic return to her would 
be a hundred times more severe to Babiole than if her bosom 
had been palpitating with sweet expectancy for the clasp ofa 
loving husband’s arms. Instead of the passionate yearning 
sorrow of a woman truly widowed, she would feel the far 
crueller strings of remorse none the less bitter that her con- 
duct towards him had been blameless. 

As for me, I remembered nothing but his brilliancy, his 
vivacity, the twinkling humour in his piercing eyes as he 
would stride up and down the room, pouring out upon any 
inoffensive person or thing that failed in the slightest res- 
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pect to meet with his approval such vials of wrath ag the less 
excitable part of mankind would reserve for abandoned 
scoundrels and nameless iniquities. With all his faults, 
there was a charm, an exuberant warmth about Fabian that 
left a bare place in the heart of his friends when he was gone, 
As I leant over his dead body and gazed at the still white 
face by the light of the lantern, I wished from the depths of 
my heart that Ellmer had shot down the man he hated, and 
had left this poor lad to enjoy a few years longer the beautify] 
world he loved with such passionate ardour. 

The snowfall began to slacken as I waited beside him, 
and when Jock returned with Tim from the stable and 
another man, the rising moon was struggling out from 
behind the clouds and giving promise of a fair night after 
the bitter stormy day. We laid my dead friend on a hurdle, 
and carried him home to the Hall, while old Ta-ta, who had 
come with the men, sniffed curiously at our heels, and, 
divining something strange and woeful in our dark and 
silent burden, followed with her sleek head bent to the 
glistening snow, and only offered one wistful wag of her 
tail to assure me that if I were sad, well I knew that she was 
SO too. 

I learnt from Jock that Mrs. Ellmer had met her husband 
and that, after the manner of women, she had led him in 
and ministered to his bodily wants while taking advantage 
of his weak and abject state to inflict upon him such chas- 
tisement with her voluble tongue as might well reconcile 
him to another long absence from her. But Jock thought 
that the poor wretch’s wanderings were nearly over. 

“T doot if a’s een will see the marnin’ licht again,” said 
the gillie, gravely. ‘A’ speaks i’ whispers, an’ shivers an’ 
looks round an’ cries like a bairn. A’ must be verra bad, for 
a’ doesna’ mind the leddy’s talk.” 

“And Mrs. Scott, does she know ?’ 

Jock looked solemn, and nodded. 

“ Master Ferguson told her, and he says the poor leddy’s 
crazed like, and winna speak nor move.” 

I asked no more, and I remember no further detail of 


that ghastly procession. I saw nothing but Babiole’s face, 
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her eyes looking straight into mine, full of involuntary 
reproach to me for having unwittingly brought yet another 
disaster upon her. 

Ferguson met us at the door of the Hall, and told me, in 
a voice which real distress made only more harsh and 
gluttural, that Mrs. Ellmer had had the cottage unlocked, and 
had caused fires to be lighted there for the reception of her 
husband, the poor lady believing that he would give less 
trouble there. 

“How is Mrs. Scott ?” I asked, anxiously. 

Ferguson answered in a grating, broken whisper. 


“She went away by herself, sir—when I told her—let her 





guess like—the thing that had happened.” 

They were taking Fabian’s body to the little room where 
be used to sleep during our yearly meetings. As the slow 
tramp, tramp up the stairs began, | opened the door of my 
study and entered with the subdued tread we instinctively 
affect in the neighbourhood of those whom no sound will 
ever disturb again. The lamp was on the table, but had not 
yet been turned up. The weak rays of the moon came 
through the south window, for the curtains were always left 
undrawn till I chose myself to close out the night landscape. 
The fire was red, and without flame. I advanced as far as 
the hearthrug, and stopped with a great shock. On the 
ground at my feet, her head resting face downwards on the 
worn seat of my old leather chair, her hands pressed tightly 
to her ears, and her body drawn up as if in great pain, was 
Babiole ; even as I watched her I saw that a shudder con- 
vulsed her from head to foot, and left her as still as the dead. 
Every curve of her slight frame, the rigidity of her arms, 
the evident discomfort of her cramped attitude, told me that 
my poor child was a prey to grief so keen that the dread of 
her turning her face to meet mine made a coward of me, 
and I took a hasty step backwards, intending to retreat. But 
the sight of her had unmanned me; my eyes were dim, and 
I lost command of my steps. I touched the screen in my 
clumsy attempt to escape, and To-to, disturbed from sleep, 
sprang up, rattling his chain and chattering loudly. 


Babiole, with a low, startled cry that was scarcely more 
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than a long-drawn breath, changed her attitude, and her eye; 
fell upon me. I stood still, not knowing for the firs 
moment whether it would frighten her least for me to dig. 
appear unseen, or let her see that it was only I. But no 
sooner had she caught sight of me than she turned anq 
started up upon her knees with a look on her face go wild, 
so unearthly, in its exaltation, that my heart seemed to 
stand still and my very blood to freeze with the fear that the 
mind of the unhappy little lady had been unable to stand the 
shock of her husband’s death. 

“ Babiole, Babiole,” I said, hoarsely ; and moved out of my- 
self by my terrible fear, I came back to her and stooped, and 
would have raised her in my arms with the tenderness one 
feels for a helpless child alone in the world, to try to soothe 
and comfort her. But before my hands could touch her, a 
great change had passed over her, a change so great, so 
marked, that there was no mistaking its meaning; and 
breaking into a flood of passionate tears, while her face 
melted from its stony rigidity to infinite love and tenderness, 
she clasped her hands and whispered brokenly, feverishly, 
but with the ardour of an almost delirious joy :— 

“Thank God! Thank God! Then it was notyou! They 
told me—it was you!” 

I stepped back, startled, speechless, overwhelmed by arush 
of feelings that, in my highly-wrought mood, threw me into 
a kind of frenzy 


“ 


Drunk with the transformation of my 
despair into full-fledged hope, and no longer master of my- 
self, I stretched out a madman’s arms to her, I heard my own 
voice uttering words wild, incoherent, without sense or 
meaning, that seemed to be forced out of my breast in spite 
of myself under pressure of the frantic passion that had 
burst its bonds at the first unguarded moment, and spoilt at 
one blow all my hard-won record of self-control and self- 
restraint. She had sprung to her feet and evaded my touch, 
but as she stood at a little distance from me, her face still 
shone with the same radiance, and she looked, to my excited 
fancy, the very spirit of tender, impassioned, exalted human 
love, too sweet not to allure, too pure not to command 


respect. There was no fear in her expression, only a shade 
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of grave, gentle reproach. As she fixed her solemn eyes 
upon me, 1 stammered, and grew ashamed, and my arms 
dropped to my sides as the recollection of the tragedy which 
had brought us here came like a pall over my excited spirits. 
Then she came round the table on her way towards the 
door, and would have gone out without a word, I think, if 
the abject shame and self-disgust with which I hung my 
head and slunk out of her way had not moved her to pity. 
I was afraid she would not like to pass me, savage beast as I 
had shown myself to be, so I had turned my back to the 
door and moved towards my old chair. But Babiole was too 
noble- hearted to need any affectations of prudery, and to see 
her old friend humiliated was too painful for her to bear. 

“Mr. Maude,” she called to me in a low voice, and the very 
sound of her voice brought healing to my wounded self- 
esteem. 

Iturned slowly, without lifting my eyes, and she held.out 
her little hand for me to take. 

“T am a great rough brute,” I said hoarsely. “It is good 
of you to forgive me.” 

“You are our best friend, now and always,” she said, hold- 
ing her hand steadily in mine. She continued with an 
effort : “ You are not hurt ; then it is——” 

She looked at me with eyes full of awe, but she was pre- 
pared for my answer. 

“Fabian,” I whispered, huskily. 

“He is dead ?” I scarcely heard the words as her white 
lips formed them. 

wel ag 

“God forgive me!" she said brokenly, while her eyes grew 
dark and soft with sorrow and shame; then drawing her 
hand from mine, she crept with noiseless feet out of the 
room. 

[ remained in the study for some time, a prey to the most 
violent excitement, in which the emotions of grief and re- 
morse struggled vainly against the intoxicating belief that 
Babiole loved me. I strode up and down what little space 
there was in the room, until the four walls could contain me 


no longer. Then for an hour 1 wandered about the forest, 
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climbed up to the top of a bare rock which over!ooked the 
Dee and the Braemar Road, and came back in the moonlight 
by the shell of the old Knock Castle, from which, three 
hundred years ago, James Gordon went forth to fight for 
his kinsman and neighbour, the Baron of Braickley, and fel} 
by his side in one of the fierce and purposeless skirmishes 
which seem to have been the only occupation worth mep- 
tioning of the Highland gentlemen of those times. When | 
returned home I saw Babiole’s shadow through the blind of 
the little room where her husband's body was lying. It wag 
long past my dinner hour, and I was so brutishly hungry 
that I felt thankful that neither of the unhappy ladies was 
present to be disgusted with my mountain appetite. I had 
scarcely risen from the table when Ferguson informed me 
that Mrs. Ellmer had sent Tim to beg me to come to the cot- 
tage to see her husband, who she feared wasdying. Remem- 
bering the poor wretch’s ghastly and haggard appearance 
when we found him, I was not surprised ; nor could I, know- 
ing the fate that might be in store for him if he lived, be 
sorry that his miserable life would in all probability end 
peacefully now. 

I found him lying in bed in one of the upper rooms of 
the cottage, with his wife standing by his side. His eyes 
were feverishly bright, and the hand he let me take felt dry 
and withered. He said nothing when I asked him how he 
was, but stared at me intently while his wife spoke. 

“He wanted to see you, Mr. Maude, just while he felt a 
little better and able to speak,” said she, “to tell you how 
sorry he is for the foolish and dreadful thoughts he had about 
you when he did not know the true state of the case, and 
when his head was rather dizzy, because he had lived some- 
what carelessly you know.” 

Poor little woman! It was to her all my sympathy went, 
to this brave, energetic, fragile creature, whose worst faults 
were on the surface, and who, to this bitter, shameful end, 
raliantly worked with her busy, skilful hands, and made the 
best of everything. She looked so worn, that all the good 


her late easy life had done her seemed to have disappeared ; 
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1 for shame at her husband’s conduct, though her voice 


anc 
remained bright and shrill, she did not dare tomeet my eyes. 


| went round to her, and held one of her thin, work-worn 
hands as I spoke to her husband. 

“And you’ve persuaded him that I’m not an ogre after 
all,” I said cheerfully. 

Mr. Elimer, after one or two vain attempts to answer, 
got back voice enough to whisper huskily, with a dogged 
expression of face : 

“She says I was wrong—that if Babiole was unhappy, it 
was the fault of—the other one. Well, if I was wrong then, 
I'm right now. You'll marry her?” 

“ Yes.” 

He gave a nod of satisfaction, and looked contemptuously 
at his wife. 

“And she says 1 was mad! Perhaps so. But I was mad 
to some purpose if I shot the right man.” 

With a hoarse weak laugh he turned away, and as she 
could not induce him to speak to me again, | bade him 
good-night, and held out my hand, which after a minute’s 
consideration he took and even pressed limply for a moment 
in his hot fingers. I had scarcely got to the door when his 
wife began to scold him for his ingratitude, and he startled 
us both by suddenly finding voice enough to call me 
back. 

He had struggled up on to his elbow, and a rush of 
excitement had given him back his strength for a few 
moments. 

“She shall hold her tongue !” he growled angrily by way 
of prelude as I returned to the bedside. “By your own 
showing you have loved Babiole seven years 7” 

“Yes.” 

“And during these long walks | have watched you take 
with her lately on Craigendarroch and through the forest, 
you have never told her so ?” 

“Never. One can’t be a man seven years to be a scoundrel 
the eighth, Mr Ellmer. 

“Then which of us two ought to be the most grateful now, 


1, for your lending me a roof to die under, or you for my 
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bringing back to you the woman you were a fool to let go 
before ?” 

It was an impossible question for me to answer, and | 
was thankful that the dying man’s ears caught the sound of 
footsteps on the stairs, which diverted his attention from me 
and gave me an opportunity to escape. Outside the door J 
met Babiole, who flitted past me quickly as I wentdown, | 
saw no more of the ladies that night, for both stayed at the 
cottage. But next day when Ferguson came to my room he 
informed me that the poor fugitive had died early that morn- 
ing. 

1 was sincerely thankful that the unfortunate man had 
slipped so easily out of the chain of troubles he had forged 
for himself, since, as I expected, intelligence of the affair had 
already got abroad, and two police officers from Aberdeen 
came down early in the afternoon, and were followed soon 
after by an official of the asylum from which Ellmer had 
made his escape. 

Then there were inquiries to be held, and a great deal of 
elaborate fuss and formality to be gone through before the 
bodies of my poor friend and his crazy assailant could be laid 
quietly to rest. I sent the two widowed ladies away to Scar- 
borough to recover from the effects of the torturing interroga- 
tories of high-dried Scotch functionaries, and gave myself 
up to a week of the most dismal wretchedness I ever remem- 
ber to have endured, until the half-dozen judicial individuals 
who questioned me at various times and in various ways 
concerning details, of most of which I was entirely ignorant, 
succeeded in reducing me toa state of abject imbecility in 
which I answered whatever they pleased, and went very near 
toimplicating myself in the double catastrophe which was 
the subject of the inquiry. A tragic occurrence must always 
have for the commonplace mind an element of mystery; if 
that element is not afforded by the circumstances of the case, 


it must be introduced by conjecture and ingenious cross- 
questioning of witnesses. Therefore, when at last the 
“inquiry” was ended, and victim and assailant were both 
buried in Glenmuick churchyard amid the stolid interest of 
a little crowd of Highland women and children, I found that 
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I had become the object of a morbid curiosity and horror as 
the central figure of what had already become a very ugly 
story. 

I suppose that Fabian’s death, the terrible circumstances 
which surrounded it, and the barrier they formed between 
myself and Babiole, combined to make me more sensitive 
than of old. It is certain that popular opinion, about which 
I had never before cared one straw, now began to affect me 
strangely, that my solitude became loneliness, and although 
the old wander-fever burned in me no longer, I began to feel 
that the mountains oppressed me, and the prospect of being 
snowed up with my books and my beasts as I had been many 
times before, lowered in my horizon like a fear of imprison- 
ment. I had heard nothing from Babiole except through her 
mother, whose letters were filled with minute accounts of 
the paralysing effect her husband’s death seemed to have had 
upon the younger lady. These tidings struck me with dis- 
may. I began to feel that I had under-estimated the effect 
which such a shock would have on a keenly sensitive nature, 
and to fear that his tragic death had perhaps done more to 
reinstate Fabian in the place he had first held in her heart 
than years of penitent devotion could have done. This con- 
jecture became almost conviction when, just as I had found 
a pretext on which to visit the ladies, I received a letter from 
Babiole herself which struck all my hopes and plans to the 
ground. It was written in such a constrained manner that 
the carefully chosen expressions of gratitude and affection 
sounded cold and formal, while the purport of the letter 
stood out as precise and clear as a sentence of death to me. 
She was going away. She found it impossible to impose 
longer upon my generosity, and she had obtained the situa- 
tion of companion to a lady who was going to Algeria, and 
before the letter announcing the fact was in my hands, she 
would be on her way to France. 

I confess I could have taken more calmly the burial of 
Larkhall and all it contained under an avalanche. That she 
could go like that, with no farewell but those few chilling 
words, on a journey to an engagement to which she had 
bound herself, so she said, for three years, was a shock so 
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great that it stunned me. To-to and Ta-ta both knew that 
night there was something wrong, and we sat, three Speech- 
less beasts, dolefully round the fire, without a rag of comfort 
between the lot of us. There was no use in writing ; she 
was gone. Besides, I wasn’t quite a serf, and if she had no 
more feeling than that for me now that she was free, well at 
least she should not kaow that I was less philosophical. § 
I doggedly resolved to give up all thoughts of roaming, les; 
my ill-disciplined feet should carry me where I was not 
wanted ; and presenting a respectful but firm refusal to give 
up my lease of Larkhall to a certain great personage who had 
taken a fancy to it, 1 wrote a stupid letter to Mrs. Ellmer 
highly applauding her daughter’s action, and settled myself 
down again to the bachelor life nature seems to have deter- 
mined me for. 

But the winds blow more coldly than they used to do 
across the bleak moors, the mists are more chilling than 
they used to be, and the broad lines of snow on Lochnagar, 
that I once thoughtsuch a pretty sight in the winter sun, look 
to me now like the pale fingers of a dead hand stretching 
down the mountain side, the taper points lengthening 
towards me day by day even as the keen and nipping touch 
of a premature old age seems to threaten me as the new year 
creeps on, and the zest of life still seems dead, and like a 
foolish woman who neglects the pleasures within her reach 
to dream idly of those she cannot have. I sneak through the 
deserted rooms of the old cottage when the sinking of the 
sun has allowed me to be maudlin without loss of self- 
respect, and I won’t answer for it that I don’t see ghosts in 
the silent rooms. And after all, what right has a man of 
nearly forty, and not even a decent-looking one at that, toask 
for better company ? Poor little witch ! Let her wake up to 
love and happiness with whom she will, after the feverish 
dream of disappointed hope which I unwittingly oncouraged. 
I'll not blame her, and it will go hard with me but I'll bring 
a cheerful face to her second wedding; for a first love 
which has not burnt itself out, but has been extinguished at 
its height, leaves an inflammable substance very ready to 
ignite again on the earliest reasonable provocation. And as 
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for me, I have To-to, Ta-ta, my books, and my pine-woods, 
and maybe the spring will bring me a better philosophy. 
- = 7 ” 2 * . 
April. 

P.S.—Spring has done it! Surely never was such a 
Spring since the hawthorn buds first burst on the hedges, 
and the pale green tips of the hart’s-tongue first peeped out 
of the fissures in the grey rocks by the Gairn. It all came 
at once, too, sweet air and sunshine and fresh bright green in 
the dark fringe of the larches. Yesterday I swear we were 
in the depths of as black and hard a winter as ever killed the 
sheep in their pens, and splitting the earth with frost, caused 
great slabs of rock to fall from their place on Craigendarroch 
into the pass below ; but this morning came Babiole’s letter 
and when I went out of the house with that little sheet of 
paper against my breast, I found that it was Spring. She is 
back in England; she would be glad to see me ; she hopes I 
shall soon find some business to take me back to London 
I rather think I shall; my portmanteau is packed, indeed 
my sandwickes cut, the horse being harnessed. And 1] 
haven’t a fear for the end now; the embers are warm in her 
heart for me, me to set glowing. The Great Personage may 
have the lease of Larkhall at her pleasure ; To-to, Ta-ta, and 
the rest of my small household must follow me to a warmer 
home in the south. For my exile is over, and I am recon- 
ciled to my kind. 

Babiole wants me ; God bless her ! 


THE END. 











RETAINED FOR THE DEFENCE, 


A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By ERICA DERING. 





CHAPTER III. 
WAS IT ONLY FANCY? 


I was weary as well as depressed, having been working 
until late on several previous nights ; so that in spite of my 
sorrow I fell asleep almost immediately, and slept till late 
the following morning, waking with that sense of oppression 
and vague dread which all have experienced when first re- 
gaining consciousness which was lost under the shadows 
of grief or care. And in a few seconds, all that had taken 
place returned to my memory. Rayburn’s illness and awfully 
sudden death, and the necessity for at once verifying the 
curious statement made to me the previous morning. 

Instantly I sprang from bed, making so hasty a toilet and 
breakfast that I arrived at my chambers at the same time as 
my clerk, who looked his surprise at my somewhat unwon- 
tedly early appearance. 

I briefly told him the sad facts of Rayburn’s death, at 
which he was naturally greatly shocked, for he had of course 
constantly seen him in my rooms, and liked him for his 
courteous, pleasant manners. 

“ Did Mr. Rayburn happen to mention Dean’s case to you 
in any way while he waited here for his cab yesterday?” I 
enquired. 
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“No, sir, he hardly spoke at all, Just held his head and 
moaned once or twice.” 

“Then he said nothing about having obtained proofs of 
Dean’s innocence ?” 

The man’s look of amazement was sufficient answer. 

“Good Lord! No, sir! Proofs of Dean’s innocence! I 
should like to know where he would find them.” 

More for the sake of noting the impression the story made 
upon him, than because I thought he could throw any light 
upon the affair, I related to him what had passed between us, 
to which he listened with ever growing astonishment; only 
remarking when I had finished : 

“ Well, if he’d told me that, sir, 1 should have said he had 
been dreaming.” 

And as he left the room I heard him add under his breath, 
“and that’s what he had been doing, it’s my belief.” 

“Send Mr. Rayburn’s clerk to meas soon as he arrives,” | 
called after him, and in afew minutes the lad, a bright intel- 
ligent youth of about sixteen, or seventeen, entered. 

His distress at the sad news that awaited him was great, 
and it was evidently difficult for him to master his emotion, 
as | told him that, as he would not be wanted that day, he 
had better leave the key of the office with me, and come next 
day in case Mr. Rolleston should wish to see him, but before 
he left 1 put a few questions to him. 

“At what time did Mr. Rayburn come here yesterday 
morning ?” I enquired. 

“He was here when I came, sir; he was sitting in his 
chair fast asleep. I think he had been here all night by his 
looks.” 

“How did he look ?” I asked. 

“Why, worn out, sir, and dazed like, asif he wasin adream.” 

“Did he say anything particular ?” 

“No, sir, he did not say anything, except that he did not 
know he had slept so long. and that he must go to get some 
breakfast, and a wash. Then he put up his hand to his head 
ina bewildered sort of way, and all of a sudden turned round 
and shook hands with me, as if he would shake my hand 
off.” 
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“Shook hands with you?” I repeated, “was he in the 
habit of shaking hands with you when he first saw you in the 
morning ?” 

“Oh no, sir, he did it quite suddenly, as if he was pleased 
about something, or—or—as if he did not quite know what 
he was doing,” he added slowly. 

It was scarcely probable that Rayburn had given his confi- 
dence to any of his acquaintances, at least to any greater extent 
than he had done to me; in fact I scarcely saw what oppor- 
tunity he had had for so doing, and indeed my enquiries were 
everywhere met with a lock of astonishment and incredu- 
lity as instant as was the regret and horror which the tidings 
of his sudden death evoked. 

In the meantime, I had sent for the person most likely to 
be aware of any fresh discovery ; the detective who had, as | 
knew, been employed by Rayburn to watch the scene of the 
murder, telegraphing to him to come to me immediately. 
But his first words showed that he was as ignorant as the rest 
of us of the matter in hand. Like everyone else, he was of 
course greatly shocked at my news, and perfectly dumb- 
founded at my report of the conversation I had had with my 
poor friend in that very room scarcely twenty-four hours 
before, and of all that had taken place subsequently, including 
his extreme anxiety to speak to me before he died. 

The man, however, listened in silence till 1 enquired : 

“Now, have you no idea as to who, or what, Mr. Rayburn 
may have discovered ?” when after afew moments’ thought 
he replied : 

** No, sir, I haven’t, and what’s more I don’t believe in them 
proofs—proofs indeed ! Why there aren’t any. That Dean 
did the murder and no one else, it’s as plain as the nose on 
my face ; as plain, and simple, and straightforward a case as 
I ever knew. I was sure on it from the first, and allers felt 
it to be a waste of time and money, spending more on it after 
the sentence was given ; though of course, when I’m put on 
a job, on that job I has to go. No one ever thought no other- 
wise, except Mr. Rayburn himself, and he’d thought on it, 
and dwelt on it till a 





He broke off for a moment, then continued : 
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“Why, sir, I saw him here late on Thursday night and he’d 
found nothing then, and was regularly down about it, and 
thinks I, as I leaves him, “ You're a wearing yourself into a 
fever, young man, and it’s my belief you've got it on you 
now.” 

“Don’t you see, sir,” he went on after another pause, and 
in a lower voice, “the poor gentleman’s brain was already on 
the turn, and may be some dream he had that night got fixed 
in his mind, so to speak.” 

Truth to tell, this idea had already occurred to me more 
than once. The great excitement under which Douglas had 
evidently been labouring ; his strange manner; his curious 
statement as to his tongue being tied; the entire failure of 
memory at the moment of the intended revelation of his 
secret ; the fact that the fever was undoubtedly already on 
him, as the detective had said ; all suggested such a possi- 
bility. 

A clue might, however, be found among his papers ; and 
accompanied by the detective, I went across to his room. 

Contrary to my custom, Rayburn always kept his plainly 
furnished chambers in the greatest order, and a glance showed 
us that nothing had been left on table or shelves that could 
help us. 

“If its anywhere, it will be here,” I said,as I unlocked the 
ilesk. 

It was full of papers, neatly tied and docketed, the greater 
number cf which referred to the recent trial ; together with 
arough journal, posted to late on Thursday night ; but though 
we looked through everything with the greatest care, not a 
note, not a line, could we find, indicating any fresh dis- 
covery, or affording a clue, however small, to the mystery ; 
nor did a closer survey of the room itself reward our 
search. 

“You see, sir; its just as I said,” remarked the detective 
us we re-entered my room, “there ain’t nothing there, nor 
ever was. It was just a deloosion of the poor gentleman's. 
If it was anything as anybody told him, why didn’t they 
come forrard afore? However, if there was anybody we 
shall hear from them again to-day. They'll see by the papers 
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as nothing ’as been done. But, lor! they won’t come, for 
the reason as there’s no one to come.” 

“We might have advertised in the papers,” I said thought- 
fully, “if there had been time, but now-a-days papers will 
be too late, and its hopeless to try to get a reprieve on the 
strength of our present knowledge.” 

“Lord bless you ; yes, sir! but don’t you worry yourself 
no more about it; its as clear as daylight, as Mr. Rayburn 
fancied it every bit.” 

It certainly seemed so, but resolved to put this growing 
conviction to every test in my power, I determined to go over 
to Notting Hill and ascertain Mrs. Rolleston’s opinion, 
and whether she judged his anxiety to see me the result 
of mere delusion, or the last effort of consciousness. 

It seemed a cruel thing thus to intrude upon her first 
hours of bereavement and sorrow, and | expressed my sense 
of this as she entered the room to receive me; but she 
quickly and kindly stopped my apologies, assuring me that 
under present circumstances all ordinary usages and senti- 
ments must be set aside. 

I informed her of the steps I had taken and the enquiries 
I had made, but of my total failure to obtain any clue to her 
brother’s dying wishes, and was considering how to frame 
the question I wished to put to her, when she herself antici- 
pated it by asking, in a hesitating manner, and with a tremor 
in her voice : 

“Has it struck you, Mr. Leslie, that my brother may have 
been already ill, already the victim of—of—delusions, when 
he spoke to you as he did? I cannot help fancying that he 
had been ill, really, for some days. Even on Thursday 
morning we noticed his strangeness and excitement of 
manner.” 

It was certainly curious how the same idea immediately 
occurred to everyone who had seen or spoken to poor Ray- 
burn, during the hours previous to his entire break down. 

At this moment the doctor was announced, and at Mrs. 
Rolleston’s request I related the whole story to him. He 
listened gravely, now and then putting a question, butat the 
end he unhesitatingly confirmed our opinion. 
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“ You think it was possible for him to have become possessed 
of such a delusion, under the circumstances ?” enquired Mrs. 
Rolleston. 

“Tthink that, under the circumstances, it was not only 
possible, but probable, and indeed exactly what I should have 
expected. You tell me that Mr. Rayburn had been allowing 
his mind to dwell, for some weeks, almost exclusively, upon 
this very hope of obtaining proofs of this poor fellow’s inno- 
cence ; he had certainly been ill for some days before I saw 
him ; the disease had taken athorough hold on him, and I 
have little, | may say no doubt, that the idea had taken com- 
plete possession of his already fevered brain, and that in this 
case the wish was literally father to the thought.” 

On regaining my chambers, I found, from the reply to a 
cautiously-worded telegram dispatched to old Dean some 
hours previously, that neither he nor the poor wife had had 
any communication with or from Mr. Rayburn for some days, 
and had themselves abandoned all hope of saving the con- 
demned man’s life. 

The detective I had already enjoined to try to ascertain 
if anything new had been heard of among the late neigh- 
bowrs of the prisoner, and as I could think of nothing further 
to be done, I took a hasty dinner and returned to my cham- 
bers, to make up by several hours hard work for the time I 
had lost during the day, and which I could then ill-afford to 
spare. 

I had promised to spend the following day at my father’s 
house, at Richmond, but though I intended to go down that 
night, I was not expected until late, and could get through a 
good deal of work before I started. Moreover, I was ex- 
pecting a somewhat important letter by the last post that 
evening, and should, in any case, have wished to wait 
for it. 

In a short time I was thoroughly absorbed in my work, 
my whole mind centred on the task before me ; entirely for- 
getful of past or future ; oblivious alike of events recent or 
remote. 

For several hours I worked on steadily, and was just 
gathering together my papers, reviewing with considerable 
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satisfaction the line of a defence which I felt to be practi 
cally unassailable, when the rat-tat of the postman’s knock 
resounded through the now deserted house. Thrusting the 
last of my notes into my bag, and with my mind still en- 
grossed with their subject, I started to fetch up the ex- 
pected letter, which I had little doubt had just been left for me. 

As 1 opened my door and stepped into the lavatory I saw 
that the door of Rayburn’s room, which was exactly opposite 
my own, was open. The room itself was brilliantly lighted, 
while at his desk, and apparently searching amongst his 
papers, stood Douglas himself! 

So entirely was I engrossed in my recent work, so 
thoroughly had all other matters been driven from my 
thoughts, that I felt no surprise at seeing him, and was about 
to address him as usual ; but even as I took a step forward, 
the horrible recollection flashed like lightning through my 
brain : “Good God! Why he’s dead!” 

For one moment I stood gazing at him, spellbound; | 
could see his face distinctly as he bent over the desk. It was 
deathly white, and with a look of terrible anxiety imprinted 
on it. The next instant, with the beads of cold perspiration 
starting thickly on my forehead, shaking in every limb, I 
had sprung back into my own room, and hastily slammed to 
the door. Once there, I felt somewhat ashamed of my panic, 
and made a strong effort to throw off its effects, but it was 
not until I had drunk off a glass of wine, and addressed my- 
self by several uncomplimentary epithets, that I could con- 
vince myself that I had been the victim of what the detective 
called a “ deloosion,” and even then it required some firmness 
of resolution to open the door a second time, step boldly on 
to the landing, and glance across it. 

Could I be dreaming ? I pinched myself smartly, and 
bit my lip till the blood came. No! I was wide awake. 
Was I going mad ? Was I almost succumbing to an attack of 
brain fever ? 


There, as before, stood Douglas ; but his attitude was 
somewhat changed. He appeared to have taken three or four 
sheets of blue paper from an open drawer in his desk, and to 
be looking them over with feverish anxiety. 
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Even as I gazed at him he slowly raised his head, and 
with a look of dumb entreaty, and horror in his eyes, that 
will haunt me tomy dying day, held them out towards me. 

How I got back into my own room this time, I hardly 
know; but I fancy that nearly half an hour must have 
elapsed before I could regain my self-command and think co- 
herently. It was only the feeling that Idare stay no longer 
alone in that deserted house, that I must see and speak to 
some other human being, that gave me courage to leave my 
room once more; to ascend the staircase. But at length, mus- 
tering all my resolution, I dashed again on to the landing. 

All was dark. Rayburn’s door fast closed; and when, 
with sudden desperation, I turned the handle I found it 
locked ; as indeed I myself had locked it that morning, both 
the keys belonging to it having been since, as they were at 


that moment, in my own pocket. 


CHAPTER IV. 
NOT IN VAIN. 


THOUGH somewhat reassured by the life and bustle of the 
Strand, I could not at once regain my colour and composure ; 
and when, as I turned from the booking office in the Temple 
station, I found myself face to face with a man I knew, he 
at once exclaimed in consternation at my ghastly appear- 
ance. 

Of course I knew that he would ridicule the whole affair, 
would tell me that I had oeen dreaming, had had a fit of in- 
digestion, had been overworking, and give all the similar ex- 
planations with which we so gaily reason away anything 
phenomenal which may happen in the experience of 
ather people. 

3ut this was precisely what I desired. I longed to be 
persuaded that 1 had been mistaken—deluded ; would wel- 
come anything that would shake that terrible conviction, 
which, nevertheless, 1 knew in my inmost heart would never 
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leave me again, that I had actually seen my dead friend that 
night. 

I therefore gave a brief outline of what had happened, 
and of the incidents of the last two days. As I was stil] 
feeling somewhat shaky, we sat down upon one of the 
benches as I told my story ; and so intent was I on its nar- 
ration that I hardly noticed a crouching figure at the other 
end of the seat, who, with bent head and averted face seemed 
asleep or anxious to avoid attention. 

My friend was interested and grieved to hear of the ill- 
ness and death of poor Douglas, with whom he had been 
slightly acquainted, though he thoroughly fulfilled my ex- 
pectations asto the amount of banter with which he would 
receive my statement as to his apparition that evening, and 
somehow I shrank from his light “chaff” after all, and wag 
not sorry when a Circle train carried him off, whilst I waited 
for a “through ” to Richmond by Earl’s Court 

Hardly had he left my side, however, when I felt a timid 
touch on my arm, and a hoarse voice whispered in my ear: 

“ That weren’t Mr. Rayburn as were a trying to get Dean 
off, was it?” 

Turning sharply I saw that the man in the corner had 
moved, and was close beside me. He was ragged and 
wretched-looking in the extreme, and beneath the dirt on his 
face I could see that it was ashen pale; while his eyes were 
fixed on me with almost wolfish eagerness. 

“Why do you ask ?” I enquired, involuntarily shrinking a 
little from his touch. 

* For God’s sake tell me, sir,” he panted eagerly, “is it *im 
as is dead ?” 

“Yes, 1 am sorry to say that Mr. Rayburn died last night 
after a few hours’ illness.” 

“ But didn’t ’e do nothing first ? Ain’t there going to be 
nothing done for poor Bill Dean then ?” he gasped hoarsely, 


slightly shaking my arm in his excitement. 
“Bill Dean!” I repeated, “what do you know of Bill 
Dean? What could be done for him now ?” 
The man dropped my arm, and covering his face with his 
hands rocked himself to and fro, muttering : 
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“0, Gord! Then I ain’t done no good after all! Bill’ull 
swing, and they'll kill me, and nobody a pin the better for it. 
0, Lord! 0, Lord!” 

I was composed enough now. My nerves steadied as per- 
haps nothing else could have steadied them. 

“It’s not too late yet,” I said firmly, “ you know something 
about the murder for which Dean is to swing on Monday, 
and he may still be saved if you will tell me at once what it 
is.” 

The man appeared to listen, though he neither raised his 
head nor ceased his rocking motion, and after a few moments 
silence, muttered, as if to himself, “then it’s ’im or me, ’im 
or me.” 

“Look here!” I said, rising and taking him by the arm; 
“wecan’t talk here, for people are already beginning to 
notice us, but I will take you somewhere where we shali be 
undisturbed: and you must tell me what you mean, by 
what you have just said.” 

At my first words he started and looked wildly round, 
as though he feared to see somebody or were meditating 
an escape ; but I held him tightly by the arm, and con- 
tinued: “If you do not come quietly with me, I shall have 
” The threat had an instant effect. 

“For Gord’s sake, don’t do that, sir!” he cried, “an’ I'll 
tell yer all about it. They'll kill me, for sure,” he added, 
with a shudder; “but ;’’ with sudden resolution ; “it can't 
be worse in ’ell than it is ’ere now, an’ it ull be worse nor 
ever if Bill swings. It’s im or me; ‘im or me.” 


a policeman called. 


He made no further objection to accompanying me— 
crouched indeed close to my side; as if seeking protection 
from somebody. I led the way to a small restaurant, 
where I was well known, and where I soon obtained a tiny 
private room. 

A few questions soon elicited the fact, that this was the 
man living over the room which had been occupied by 
the Deans; the man, in fact, whom Rayburn had chiefly 
suspected of knowing more than he would tell. A suspicion 
I now learned was fnlly justified. 

“T knowed they kill me though if I dared to open my 
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mouth ;” he shivered, glancing consciously round; “an’ 
they watched me like cat an’ mouse, they did; but I 
couldn’t abear it no longer, an’ Muster Rayburn’s eyo; 
kep’ a’ eating into my ‘art, an’ on Thursday’s night I 
managed to give ’em the slip somehow, and I waited til] 
Muster Rayburn come along, and I says to ‘im—” 

“You spoke to Mr. Rayburn on Thursday night 2?” | 
interrupted eagerly ; “ where and when ? ” 

“ Yis, sir, it were late; nigh on eleven belike, and I war 
awaiting for im in the shadder of a door near ’is office: 
a thinkin as if I see’d ’im I'd tell ‘im; an’ if I did not. 
I'd give it up.” 

“Why did you not go to his office, if you knew where it 
was ¢”’ I inquired. 

“] war a’creeping up to the door once, but | seed a cove 
go inas I know’d by sight—as ’as bin a ’anging about our 
place more nor once lately, and I daren’t do it.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, I war about beat when | saw him a’coming along 
with ‘is ’ead a ‘anging down; an’ I jus’ touches ’im an’ 
jumps back; an’ ’e looked abit startled like at first—but 
when he see’d who it war; ’e seemed to know wat I'd come 
for; ’an ’e just took ’olt of my arm and walked me straight 
up into ’is room and shuts the door ; an’ ’e says, ‘ Now you 
jus’ tell me all about it,” an’ I tells ’im.” 

The story related to Douglas Rayburn two nights pre- 
viously, and now repeated to me, was briefly as follows: 
This man, Piper, as he was generally called ; and, indeed, 
he seemed to be doubtful whether he bore any other name ; 
was usually and with justice, regarded as having been 
somewhat less abundantly endowed with wits than most 
of his neighbours. He earned a scanty living as rag-sorter, 
and rented a small room, hardly larger than a cupboard, 
on the third floor of the house in which Wright had lived. 
This closet communicated by a door (similar to the one 
between the apartments of Dean and the murdered man, 
but without any bolt) with the room occupied by Matthews 
and Dunn; the men with whom Dean had been drinking 
up to ten o’clock on the night of the,murder. Although 
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on oath he had persisted in the statement that he had 
fallen asleep before that hour, and had heard or seen 
nothing more till morning Piper now confessed that he 
was awakened after some time, as he believed, by the 
entrance of one of the men into his room to ascertain if 
he was asleep. Hearing whispers, accompanied by a slight 
scuffing sound, he applied his eye to the empty keyhole, 
and saw Dean; who appeared to be in a deep sleep or 
stupor; being cautiously carried out by Matthews and 
Dunn. y 

Impelled by curiosity, he crept out of his room, and 
softly followed them to the head of the stairs. Crouching 
in the darkness, he saw the men stealthily descend the 
staircase, and enter Dean’s room; still bearing the uncon- 
scious man between them. After waiting for some time, 
and finding that they did not reappear, Piper glided down 
to the landing below, ‘hearing a clock strike the hour of 
one as he did so, and, peeping through the crack of the 
door, which stood ajar, saw by the dim light of a candle 
Dean lying on his bed, where he had apparently been 
thrown by his bearers, and still sleeping heavily. The 
two men had disappeared, but while he was wondering at 
this, he saw the door into old Wright’s room open, and 
they emerged. Matthew’s hands were covered with blood, 
and he carried a knife in one of them, and a lantern in the 
other; while Dunn bore a small bundle and a bottle. 

Paralysed with terror, Piper watched the men each take 
along pull at the bottle, and then place it beneath Dean’s 
bed. They then stooped over the sleeping man himself ; 
and Piper, believing that if he stayed he should witness 
another ghastly murder, fled upstairs, fear lending him 
wings, or, at any rate, it is to be supposed—velvet slippers. 

As he lay trembling on his bed he heard the villains 
softly re-enter their room ; and the next moment Matthews 
came into his closet; and Piper felt the man’s hot breath 
on his face as he bent over him. Apparently, however, the 
spirit just imbibed had somewhat obscured his perceptive 
faculties, otherwise poor Piper’s feigned sleep could hardly 
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have imposed upon him, as it seemed to have done; for 
after listening for a few seconds he softly withdrew. 

For some time Piper lay, scarcely daring to breathe, but 
after awhile curiosity again prompted him to rise and apply 
his eye to the keyhole as before, being just in time to see the 
men place a bundle of notes and papers behind a piece of 
wainscoating which they had evidently removed for the pur- 
pose. He here interrupted his narrative to opine that the 
papers were still there, for it having become known that the 
notes stolen from the murdered man had been stopped, they 
would be afraid to attempt to pass them. He had, moreover, 
seen them at this hiding place on more than one occasion, 
when stationed at his post of observation. 

Unfortunately, however, Piper’s scared look and chatter- 
ing teeth, when on the following morning the murder was 
discovered, drew their attention to him. They became con- 
vinced that he had seen or heard something. Had they sus- 
pected how much he really knew, his life might have paid 
the penalty of his curiosity. As it was they merely feared 
that if allowed to say anything, some statement of his might 
contradict their own regarding Dean’s condition, or the hour 
at which he left them. They, therefore, bound him with 
fearful oaths, and under threats of horrible torture and cer- 
tain death, to maintain that he had slept throughout the 
night and had seen and heard nothing. 

So thoroughly had they terrified the unhappy man, that 
no persuasions in private, no cross-examinations in public, 
had induced him to swerve from this declaration. A cease- 
less watch was moreover set upon him, one or other of the 
two men was always near him, with words and glances con- 
veying veiled threats. The interviews forced upon him by 
Rayburn, whose suspicions he had somehow aroused, were a 
peculiar source of dread and misery to him, and when not 
able to be actually present at them, or near at hand, his 
enemies would, the moment they were over, seize upon him, 
and with oaths and blood-curdling hints of what awaited 
him should he attempt to say one word beyond his carefully 
instilled lesson, force him to give an exact account of all that 
had just passed, 
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After the trial and Dean’s condemnation, poor Piper's 
sufferings were increased by the remorse that tortured his 
partly darkened mind, and, indeed, as he himself expressed 
it, “ell itself could not be much worse.” During the last 
few days, however, his watchful persecutors, growing bolder 
as all fear of Dean’s escape and of their own detection grew 
fainter, or satisfied as to Piper’s complete subjection, seemed 
somewhat to have relaxed their vigilence. Matthews, of 
whom he seemed to stand in especial dread, had disappeared : 
gone he heard into the country for a few days “on some lay 
or other,” and Dunn had on Thursday evening drunk him- 
self into a state of such helpless intoxication, that, knowing 
it must be several hours before he could awake from the 
heavy stupor into which he had fallen, Piper had trem- 
blingly stolen away, and too timid to go boldly in search 
of Rayburn, had waited for and accosted him as before re- 
lated. 

It appeared, however, that, still under the influence of 
an almost insane terror of the two brutes whose secret he 
held, he absolutely refused to open his lips to say one word 
of what had brought him there, until Rayburn had solemnly 
sworn “on the book” to make no use of his confession, to 
take no steps, however small, in the matter; to breathe the 
story into no human ear for twenty-four hour's after its narra- 
tion, in order that he might get clear away from London be- 
fore the murderers knew of their betrayal. 

It was absolutely useless to argue against this proviso : 
vain to point out that he himself could be kept in safety 
until the two men had been arrested ; that his disappearance 
would at once awaken their suspicions. With the dull tenacity 
of the half-witted, he stuck to his point ; that must be con- 
ceded or he would revert to his original statement, and 
nothing should drag another word from him. When Ray- 
burn could assure him of the absolute arrest and certain im- 
prisonment and death of both the men, he would, if neces- 
sary, return to repeat his story, but until then he must get 
out of London. Once out of London he seemed to fancy 
that he should be safer. Rayburn’s offer, however, to send 
him away at once toa place of safety, was equally refused. 
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He must go back to-night before Dunn awoke, but Piper 
knew from experience that when once that worthy began a 
drunken bout, he would keep it up for several successive 
days, and was certain to be helpless again by eight or nine 
o'clock the following evening. Piper would then slip away 
as he had done that night, and if Mr. Rayburn would aaa 
him at eleven at Euston, and would get him a ticket for 
Manchester (where it appeared he had a brother in a fairly 
decent position), that gentleman was at liberty, as soon as the 
train started, to take what steps he pleased. 

To these conditions Piper so steadfastly adhered, that 
finally Douglas yielded. 

“But did you see no one else except Mr. Raymond, that 
night ?” I enquired. 

“ Why, ves, sir. Master Rayburn, ’e took an’ writ it all 
down, everything as I said—it took three or four sheets of 
paper. Then ’e said as ’e would fetch a witness for it all. 
At first I said as that warn’t wot I’d said, an’ as I wouldn't 
have nobody else. But Master Rayburn ’e gets quite savage 
and sticks to it ; an’ arter ’e’d said as ’e shouldn’t ‘ave them 
two took up if I was afeard to stick to my word, I ’ad to give 
way ; an’ ’e swore as who ever ’e fetched shouldn't say noth- 
ing no more nor’im. So’e went and fetched a gentleman 
and read it all to ’im, an’ ’e asked me some questions, an’ if 
it were all trew; an’ I takes my davy, an’ I puts my mark to 
it, an’ Master Rayburn an’ the other gent they put theirs.” 

“Did you hear the gentleman’s name ?” 

* No, I can’t call as I did sir, but ’e were just a going by 
train ‘isself.” 

* By train ?” 

“Vis, sir, for I ’eard him say as ’ow he ’appened to be in ’is 
room along of some work as ’e was a doing afore he started 


to catch a express, and when I asked him to swear as ’e’d 
keep it dark till Mr. Rayburn told ’im to speak, ’e larfed and 
said I needn’t be no ways afeared, as ’e war a-going ‘undreds 
of miles away that very night an’ wouldn’t be back afore 
Monday, an’ then ’e’urried away.” 

* And what did Mr. Rayburn do then ?” 

“He shook ’ands with me, and thanked me, an’ said as 
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it’ud be all right, an’ ’e’d meet me as I’d said ; an’’e wanted 
to give me some money then, but bless yer, I doesn’t take it. 
If Dunn ’ad found asI’d got money ’e’d a-wanted to know 
where I'd got it.” 

«And when Mr. Rayburn did not turn up at Euston last 
night, what did you do,” I enquired. 

Poor Piper! It was evident that it had been a terrible 
blow to him, when he found that Mr. Rayburn did not ap- 
pear. He had waited for him until the Manchester Express 
had started, trembling in every limb, and expecting momen- 
tarily to hear the voices of his foes in his ears; and at last, 
more dead than alive, had crept back to his wretched home, 
where fortunately Dunn was still plunged in a drunken 
stupor. 

Next morning, however, he found to his horror, that 
Matthews had returned during the night; more brutal and 
savage than ever. He had passed the day in an agony of 
dread ; neither of the men leaving their room, except occa- 
sionally to fetch in a fresh supply of spirits from a neigh- 
bouring gin shop, and ordering Piper to remain where he 
was. As darkness fell, however, the men, both half drunk, 
had begun to quarrel, and finally to fight ; and, taking advan- 
tage of their attention being thus engaged, the poor fellow 
had slipped out, for he had made up his mind that they had 
discovered all, and intended to kill him that night, so, feeling 
he could not be in more evil plight than he was, he deter- 
mined to flee for his life. 

As he hurried along the embankment, however, with 
some half-formed purpose of seeking Rayburn, some chance 
resemblance in the walk of a man behind him to that of 
Matthews, threw him into a panic of terror ; and, making 
like a hunted animal for the first shelter, he dashed down 
the steps into the Temple station, where, finding he was not 
followed, but not daring to emerge again, he had taken a 
ticket to Westminster, hoping thus to throw any lurking pur- 
suers off his track. He had just taken his seat in the corner 
of the bench, when my companion and I, after passing him 
once or twice, sat down beside him, and my first words ar 
rested his attention. 
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“Can you tell me what Mr. Rayburn did with the writing 
you speak of ?” I enquired, when Piper had brought his 
narrative to the time of my meeting with him. 

“ Yes, sir, e put it into ‘is desk.” 

“Into his desk ?” I repeated, “ Are you sure of that ? No 
such papers were there this morning.” 

“Yes sir;” replied Piper confidentially, “ 'e put em there. 
*E opens the desk, an’’e bends ‘is ’ead down, an’ probed at 
summat an’ then a little dror come out an’ ’e put ‘em in and 
shut it up.” 

“A littledrawer? Was it possible? Wasit not possible 
that there was a secret drawer in Rayburn’s desk, which, as 
we were unaware of its existence, we had overlooked in our 
search that morning ?” 

I started to my feet. 

“Come along,” I cried, “we will go and find those papers 
before we do anything further.” 

Piper shrank, trembling, into a corner. “No, no,” he 
gasped, “I dusn’t go out agin to-night, they'll be on my 
track by now. An’ yer aint agoing to that room wheer 
yer see *im are yer? Idusn’t do it. I dusn’t do it,” he 
wailed. 

“Look here Piper,” I said impatiently, “ you can’t stay 
here you know, and there’s no time to be lost now in play- 
ing the fool. You'll have to doas I tell you, unless you 
want to get into hotter water than you've got yet. I'll geta 
policeman to go with us if that’s any comfort to you.” 

Apparently it was not, until I reminded that Matthews and 
Co. would hardly venture to murder him when under the actual 
protection of an “arm of the law” ; and possibly he regarded 
the official as likely to scare away spiritual, as well as tem- 
poral terrors, for he reluctantly consented to wait there 
until I fetched that tower of physical and moral support, 
and to accompany us. 

It was past the usual hour for closing the Restaurant, as 


the weary-looking waiter had more than once reminded me, 


and it was with evident reluctance that he consented to 
allow Piper to remain where he was, and to keep an eye upon 
him until my return. 
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Fortunately, however, I met an inspector with whom I 
was well acquainted almost at once, and in a few minutes we 
all three—Piper starting and trembling at every sound— 
stood at the door of poor Rayburn’s chambers. 

All thought of the terror of a few hours before was lost 
in the excitement of the present, as I unlocked it, and, 
candle in hand entered. Everything was exactly as I had 
left it that morning, and in the desk lay all the papers, 
parcelled and docketed as we had replaced them. 

A short examination, however, disclosed what we were 
looking for—a secret drawer; whose secret was however s0 
very open and simple that we should not have overlooked 
it before had we had any notion of its possible existence. 
And upon opening it there lay the four sheets of blue 
paper that Piper had described, and that I myself had seen 
in my dead friend’s hand that very evening. 

They contained the story already given me by Piper, 
written out in Rayburn’s clear and detailed style. There 
was his signature, that of “Charles Therrway,” and poor 
Piper’s “ mark.” 

“Charles Therrway!” I exclaimed, “turning to the In- 
spector, to whom I had hastily explained the position of 
affairs ; “then that explains the last mystery, the silence of 
the other witness of Piper’s revelation, and confirms his 
statement, for Therrway’s Chambers are just below these ; 
and I now remember his telling me on Thursday that he 
was trying to get off that very night to Scotland for a few 
days on important family business.” 

Little more remains to tell. 

The Home Secretary’s footman was evidently extremely 
disgusted at the very early hour at which, next morning, I 
presented myself at the honorable gentleman’s house, and 
armed with sufficient credentials demanded an immediate 
interview. Possibly his master shared his sentiments 
until I began my story, and he learned that I had come on 
a mission of literally life or death. 

Meanwhile the arrest of Matthews and Dunn had been 
effected without the least difficulty, for Rayburn had so far 
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violated the exact letter of his agreement with Piper that he 
had written, and early on Friday morning despatched a note 
to a private detective office where he was known request- 
ing that quiet watch might be kept on the movements of 
Dunn, and of Matthews, when he returned, but that no 
other steps might be taken until further notice came from 
him or they attempted to escape, and that another de- 
tective would be at Euston that night at eleven o’clock, 
prepared to follow and keep a similar watch on the 
man that he (Rayburn) would see off by the Manchester 
express, 

The services of the latter had not of course been called for, 
the man having, like Piper, waited in vain for Mr. Rayburn’s 
appearance, but the first order had been so well executed, 
that just as Matthews and Dunn, who had missed Piper, and 
become alarmed at his absence, were taking their seats ina 
Liverpool train early next morning, their further travels 
were arrested “in the Queen’s name. ” 

There was of course no difficulty in obtaining a reprieve 
for poor Dean, nor, ultimately, Her Majesty’s Gracious 
pardon for the crime, which it was clear, he had never 
commited. Matthews and Dunn took his place. Notes to 
the amount of £180 (the numbers of which corresponded 
with a list found in the dead man’s pocket book, and the 
circulation of which had, of course, already been stopped) 
were found upon them, together with several notes of hand 
and I.0.U’s. of whose value or valuelessness they were 
apparently ignorant. Piper, who waxed bold as a lion on 
learning that there was absolutely nothing further to fear 
from them, gave his testimony against them with unshakable 
detail and circumstance. Finally, in the vain hope of saving 
their necks, they both confessed their guilt, together with the 
fact of their having drugged Dean. 

Dean and his wife are now doing well in Australia. 
Piper is with them, and appears to enjoy his new life ex- 
tremely. From old Dean I get yearly hampers of country 
delicacies—sent he declares, as a token of his gratitude to me 
«‘for savin’ of his boy.” But he, and all of us, heard that his 
“boy’s” life was alone due to the zeal and devotion of poor 
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Douglas Rayburn, whose determination to save him was 
even “strong in death” ay, and asI shall always believe, 


after death. 


THE END. 














THE MISSING MAN: 


BEING THE OUTCOME OF THE “ BALSHAW CASE.” 


By BE|VIS CANE. 


Author of “ The Haunted Tower,” §c. 


CHAPTER L. 
MISS WARWICK. 


11 was my misfortune to inherit a yearly income of some 
£600 when I came of age, and found myself, after a brief 
period of sub-chancery infancy, independent and relation- 
less. 

You smile, my wiseacres, as ye would say, “ May such 
misfortunes to us never come singly,” and according to your 
lights, you are profound—only the cap don’t fit. Maybe this 
moderate income would serve well in the hands of one to 
whom the sorrow of labour had taught judgment and wisdom 
of application ; but imagine its possessor to have been incul- 
cated with idleness and the spirit of wealth from his earliest 
youth ; imagine him to have been taught no useful occupa- 
tion or the necessity of it; imagine him indolent, capricious, 
expensive in taste, and educated to an impotency of concen- 
tration on any subject that is not frivolous, and you will 
perhaps agree with me that to such an one £600 a year is, 
or may be, moral destruction. 


The reasons for this one need not go far to seek. Our 
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friend’s income saves him the necessity to work, but, at least 
in his eyes, is insufficient to procure him an independent 
and respected position in the society to which he is accus- 
tomed—where to be favoured is to be eligible—whose invita- 
tions D.V. are writ L.S.D.V. in invisible ink. Moreover, 
his training has given him ideas of expenditure that pre- 
clude all thought of marriage—love, when not wedded to 
self, is an expression in his ears like “a tale told by an idiot, 
full of sound and fury, signifying nothing”—and con- 
sequently he feels a social waif, and is inclined to favour a 
lower stratum in the world of caste, where he can exact 
the parasitic homage he would otherwise have missed. 

And here comes in the danger, for in that fatal “stream 
of tendency ” whereon idlers float, lucky is he and possessed 
of some little force of will if he does not degenerate into a 
mere purposeless habitué of bar rooms—a knight of the stews 
—a king of gaberlunzies. More, he may congratulate him- 
self upon that same determination if he keeps within the 
limits of his bank deposit, and will not be drawn to pay 
through the nose for the privilege of holding his little 
feudatory, tuft-hunting court. 

I take it, then, that for a shiftless, extravagant youngster, 
with no capacity or inclination for work, and no family ties 
to curb him, to come of age, and into such an income simul- 
taneously, is a true misfortune, and the statement is the more 
to be commended, issuing from me, inasmuch as I am a case 
in point. 

Still, 1 must beg you to bear in mind that, did I consider 
myself made wholly vicious thereby, I should not have 
moralised as I have done ; and to be conscious of one’s earlier 
delinquencies is perhaps the strongest argumentum ad 
hominem of present rectitude. 

In short, I caught a side-wind from Fortune’s wheel 
once upon a time, had my head turned, passed a few years 
of delirium, and came to my senses; and to the inducing of 
that last happy state of things, a certain actor in the follow- 
ing strange little tragedy largely contributed. 

With this preamble, therefore, let me draw the sheet over 
the moral vivisection of Mr. Dennis Ul'athorne. 
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One evening in the April of 18—, I strolled into a certain 
West-end theatre devoted to the lightest form of extravaganza, 
and took my seat in the rear of the stalls. I had no particular 
reason for desiring to witness the piece enacting, but was 
actuated purely by a wish to kill an hour or so in such com- 
pany as would make me forget my own thoughts. 

For my life had not destroyed in me all power of self- 
analysis, and as year dragged into year of my apathetic, pro- 
fitless existence, I frequently caught myself considering for 
what particular reason I was allowed to fill a place in the 
world at all. 

You will say that to recognise the fault is to find the 
remedy for it, but that scarcely holds good with the disease 
to which I was bred. Idleness is in the bone; it is, accord- 
ing to one of Rochefoucault’s creaking apophthegms, more in 
the mind than the body, and all the power of Hercules is 
insufficient to eradicate it. 

And here at the age of twenty-four, was I, a sapless, 
blasé young fop, cynical of manliness, fastidious in pleasure 
that had lost its throb, selfish, enervated, and useless. True, 
1 think, had I the frequent grace to despise myself for the 
thing I was—true, I had occasional thrills of desire to cast 
the slough of indolence that held me by one strenuous 
effort ; but will was embryonic within me, and, though I 
flattered myself I did not wear the cap and bells, I remained 
none the less Fortune’s fool. 

That night was, however, to form an episode in my care- 
less life, that in its results bore strange fruits, eating of which 
I found the antidote to that deadening lotos plant upon which 
I had fed all my days hitherto. 

The burlesque performing was of a type common to such 
exhibitions in general. I have forgotten its title, which many 
will doubtless recall when I mention that it made up in legs 

for what it lacked in wit. 

And why not, Monsieur Poupon in the stalls there, with 
your collar up to your ears. Is not a pas sew/ superior to an 
epigram, and she who can kick highest most worthy of the bay? 

Assuredly, my friend ; so stick your eye-glass in place 
and ogle the clean-limbed Epiccenes till your lids water. 
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Still, at this distance of time, I can only remember it as 
a pandemonium of pretty devils and foolish buffos, combin- 
ing grace of movement with such execrable jargon as hits 
the intellectual standard of our modern poodywallahs.* 

I yawned, and looked on indifferently, and yawned 
again, and had thought a dozen times of leaving the place 
for another, without the prick of object to urge me, when my 
glance wandered to a youthful actress standing forward from 
the chorus at the back of the stage, and rested there, for 
there was that in her appearance of the unusual to arouse me 
all at once to a thrill of interest I had long been a stranger 
to. 

Rest content, my reader, I am not going to favour you 
with dithyrambics on virtue condemned to loss of self- 
respect, or modesty conscious of its invidious position, or 
beauty forced to trade upon itself. There was no lack of the 
brazen in the baggage before me, but rather a _ super- 
abundance of it, if anything, and that which interested me 
was merely the pure animal loveliness of her face. 

Sure such another | had never looked upon—so bewitching 
so aggravating, so perfect in symmetry and colour. She was, 
a tall and slender jade, proportioned to grace itself, as her 
page’s dress made admirably patent, but her face Ganymede 
might have envied. The laughing thoughtlessness of it, the 
oval, Cupid chin, the fruit-red lips and white teeth, the 
round, grey eyes fringed with black, arched with black, sur- 
mounted by black in a profusion of crisp curls that came 
low over the low, broad forehead, and clung to her white 
neck at the nape—all combined to present a vision of beauty 
such as seldom steps out of dreams. 

She was very young—seventeen or eighteen at the most, 
I should say—almost boyish-looking in her boy’s dress, and 
her figure lacked the roundness another year or two might 
make good ; but this only served to add a charm of antici- 
pation to her other beauties manifest. 

The part allotted to her was such as usually falls to the 
share of pretty inanity in such companies, and was re- 











* Poody=pap, and wallah, Hindustani for “ man.” 
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markable only for excess of vapidity ; but when she spoke 
there was a rich. robin-like fulness in the voice that went 
far to redeem the folly it uttered. 

“Madam, my lady,” thought I, “those eyes will lighte:) 
many a fool ‘the way to dusty death’ before their warmth 
is quenched.” 

They led captive already one “ old withered apple-John ” 
a 
bouquet at the page’s feet. She stooped and picked it up, 
panting and rosy from the late break-down, and sent such an 
arch, saucy look at the donor as I could see made his rheumy 
eye twinkle. 


in a side box, who, as the act came to an end, flung 


I left the auditorium as the curtain came down, and 
made my way round to the stage-door, and as far as the 
wings. Carpenters and shifters had usurped the place of the 
late glittering mob, and were as busy as bees swarming, 
The stage-manager, a son of one of the lessees, was my very 
good friend, and thus my right of pass. I found Muirhead 
standing by the proscenium making jottings in a prompt- 
book. 

“ Jack,” said I, “who’s the last imported ingénue?” He 
laughed, without looking up, and said he : 

“ What, are yow bitten 7” 

“T have a modest curiosity, Jack—no more.” 

He turned round, sucking the pencil with which he had 
been scribbling. 

“There’s the farmer-general who owns and runs her,” said 
he. 

I glanced to where he pointed, and saw strolling up and 
down at the back of the stage a large, vulgar-looking man of 
a strong Hebraic cast of countenance, with a very prominent 
stomach and a great watch-chain like a door-knocker on it, 
His lips were thick, his chin treble, his eyes watery with 
cunning ; and generally he had that music-hall appearance 
of being what he probably was—a shady speculator in pretty 
flesh. 

“He brings her here every 


A, 


night,” said Muirhead. 
“ Waits, and takes her home again. She’s straight, 1 believe,” 
and he gave another laugh. 
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“Of course,” said I, “ and he’s her father, I s uppose ? ” 

“Just so. But, really, Master Dennis, I believe the girl's 
all right. She’s had offers, you know ; has taken like wild- 
fire. Eh? of course ; but I reckon nobody’s got the weather- 
gauge of her virtue yet, though she’s as forward a jade as 
ever trod the boards.” 

“Not even, Isaac, Jack 7” 

“La-la-la! my friend. He wouldn’t spoil his goose with 
the golden eggs. However, it’s no concern of mine. 
Governor invested in her—she pays—and whatever she is, 
I'll tell you this—she’s got a tongue like an adder’s.” 

“Humph!” said I. 

“T’ll introduce you. Try your luck, old man. Try her 
soft side and see what you'll get. The girls are all afraid of 
her. Here she is, by thunder—Miss Warwick, here’s a 
friend of mine, Mr. Ullathorne, would be happy to make 
your acquaintance.” 

Quick as thought, she brought her foot down, with a 
tinkle of silver bells at the ankle and a shrill little squeak 
under it. A mouse had run past her, and she had crushed 
it in a moment. 

It was a delicate little foot for so sharp and unwomanly 
an action, and I frowned as I looked at it. 

“Blue-beard !” she cried; “don’t look so on poor Sister 
Anne!” 

There was a momentary tigerish contraction about her 
beautiful mouth that broke into a saucy, bewitching smile. 
Near at hand she seemed an even lovelier animal than in the 
distance, with little quick caressing ways and soft glances 
that had an air of unconscious pleading about them. 

“ Woe betide the man that crosses your whims, my pretty 
mistress,” thought I. 

She gave an impudent toss of the head, and took me by 
the chin. 

“Why, you ugly fellow,” she said. “I'll swear you're 
criticisin’ me by your face.” 

“What of that ?” said I. 

“What of that, sir? Why there was more cheek than 
admiration in your look, and I’m accustomed to worship. 
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‘A thing of beauty ’—how does it go, Jack ?—you know 
—but never mind.” 
Jack laughed. 

“Come, bundle off, you two,” sang he; “This is against 
rules, and I’m going to ring in the orchestra.” 

“Rules are for slaves,” said the girl, “but come along, 
Blue-beard,” and she put her arm through mine—a firm 
white arm it was, I noticed, with considerable force of grip 
—and walked me aside. 

“ I like you a little,” she said. 

| observed that Isaac was watchful of us from the back- 
ground, but he left us undisturbed. 
’ 


“Short acquaintance,” quoth I drily, but with a secret 


thrill of gratification. “You’re a pretty little tomboy, my 
dear.” 

She looked up in my face coaxingly, her red lips parted 
and her grey eyes shining plaintively. 

“ It’s all real,” she said, touching hér face here and there ; 
nothing but some rouge on the cheeks.” 

“Would you like a pair of ear-rings ?” I said. 

She gave a dainty little mowe, and pulled me towards 
her. Ting-ring went the prompter’s bell. 

Bah! let me close the foolish record. Once or twice 
again I saw her at the theatre. “Such beauty fires beyond 
the power of resistance,” as Marlow says. But my infatua- 
tion was a brief one. Other more eligible partis appeared 
upon the scene, and, before I had found the humiliation of 
a cold shoulder I had taken my manhood in hand and with- 
drawn from the quest. Later I heard she had gone with 
her company upon a provincial tour. 

Still would the vision of that beautiful face, however, 
occasionally rise before me. 


I little thought under what thrilling circumstances I was 
next to view it. 
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CHAPTER II. 
{HE VINE STREET MURDER. 


THE October of that same year 8aW the south coast town 
of S—— in a state of extraordinary ferment over a trial for 
murder that had been committed in its suburbs 4 month 
pefore the autumn assizes came on. The mystery attaching 
| to the person of the victim—the incomprehensible motives 
that had led to the crime—above all the position of the person 
arraigned, and her youth and beauty—for it was a woman— 
combined to produce such a furore of excitement as was ex- 
| ceptional even to that truculent and reckless population of 
| panis et circenses odour. From hotel to tap-room, from 
fashionable promenade to vilest slum, the pros and cons of 
the case were discussed weeks before it came on for hearing, 
and if the morbid sympathies of the community at large did 
not profit thereby, at least the publicans did, and drove a fine 
Old Bailey trade to the shadowy accompaniment of nails 
being hammered into an illusory scaffold. Fifty times a day 
was the unfortunate wretch prejudged, pinioned, and swung 
from that ghostly beam, and fifty times @ day brought to life 
again, as they once revived fainting victims om the rack. 
And rapidly, for all perhaps but the subject of these specula- 
tions, the days drove on to that morning when the knotty 


point should be decided. 





[ sat at breakfast with no less a person than the counsel 
for the defence. Chance—fatality if you will—had induced 
my nomadic and objectiess existence towards the town in 
question, and here | had happened across James Callander, 
erst school-chum of mine and now barrister, with a rising 
reputation founded upon the successful diagnosis of acriminal 
case or 80. 

«Curried prawns,” said I, “are good for a heated palate— 
nor less, MY amiable friend, is a devil. I claim to be a 
homeopath after Perrier ‘74. Wine last night in the cave of har- 
mony : wine this morning in the chamber of discord. I des- 
patch the devil to expel the devil. Just a modest tumbler, 


James Callander.” 
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“You forget the ‘seven worse than the first,’ you rogue.” 

“Tta lex est scripta. There’s a concession to shop, Jim. 
But you parsons of the wool-sack can never know the bliss 
of soaking an overnight drink-dried tongue. "Tis what the 
shrunk sponge must feel when returned to water.” 

“ Return you to water, my son, and profit thereby.” 

“T can’t return to what I never forsook.” , 

“Then return to milk—it’s only fourpence a quart—and 
farm your patrimony, and be a babe once more.” 

“And utter wisdom—yet so Ido. But my mother wasn'ta 
cow, Jim, though my father may have been a ‘bull’ when the 
market offered.” 

“ Bad luck to you that he was, and successful. But as to 
me, I had to carve my own fortunes, and a steady hand’s 
wanted for that.” 

“So you drink not, but grease your tongue with the mid- 
night oil for the morrow’s wagging. Well, James, you are 
wise in your generation. But it’s dry work, and I fear me, 
were I a professional, and found that the case of a client 
wouldn’t hold water, I should try it with wine.” 

“ Rise to the bench, and you can try it with what you will. 
Have you finished ? ” 

“Let me browse a bit. Nepenthe has given me an appetite, 
and do you in the meantime outline forth to my luxurious 
ears this morning's tragedy.” 

“Why tragedy ?” 

“Why indeed! Won't Jael be condemned ?” 

“ Meaning Miss Estcourt ?” 

“ Meaning the fair murderess.” 

“T think not.” 

“Well, you should know. Public opinion, however, in- 
clines to the belief that her shroud is stitching.” 

“ Public opinion here, Dennis, is publican’s opinion.” 

“And you are the esoteric Pharisee. Well, you may hold 
cards unkenned of. Iam ignorant, and judge only by the 
gossip poured upon me since I put up at the “ Norfolk " 
yesterday. Gauging popular prejudice I should fancy S—— 
to have been a hitherto Utopia, where crime was not. I have 
come in the nick of time. I needed some excitement of this 
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description to stimulate my enervated moral palate. I am 
finished, Jim. Prithee while I inhale this pungent ‘ Egyptian’ 
—and if not an infringement of professional etiquette—afford 
me a brief outline of the tale to be presently unfolded ; for as 
vet I have had but a garbled version of it.” 

"4 There is not much totell. You will hear it all later on.” 

“ Prithee, Jim.” 

“Goto, you weary epicure. Take it in thinnest sketch then. 
On the 23rd. of September wltimo a murder was undoubt- 
edly committed in a certain lodging in this town.” 

“ Whose lodging ? 

“ My client’s.” 

“The beautiful, the vengeful, the inscrutable? and the 


” 


victim ?” 

“A middle-aged man, unidentified.” 

“ And the motive ?” 

“It will probably be attributed by the prosecution to 
jealousy.” 

“Phew! Then the lady——’ 

“Tt appears—mind you, I say it appears, that she brought 
him home upon the evening of that day, wasadmitted by her 
landlady’s servant-girl, who asserts that the man was drunk, 
and left the house half an hour afterwards, alone. The curi- 
osity, or the fears of the good woman being aroused thereat, 
she presently went upstairs, knocked at her lodger’s door, re- 
ceived no answer, knocked again, went in, and found the 
stranger lying upon the sofa dead in a pool of blood—stabbed 
to the heart with a common supper-knife that had been taken 
from the table.” 

“ That’s bad.” 

“As you say; but there’s worse to follow for her. The 
woman, rushing downstairs terror-stricken, hears a knock at 
the front door, tears it open half-fainting, and admits my 
client, who is pale and agitated, and whose first words are, 


’ 


“Ts he dead ?” 

“Great Scot ! and you look to getting her off ?” 

Callander threw himself back in his chair with a smile 
quiet secret and professional. 

“TI hold a trump card,” said he. 
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“You need to. And pray may I inquire as to what sort 
of previous character was your amiable client’s ?” 

“Certainly. For three months before the tragedy she 
taught music to various private pupils in the town, and bore 
the reputation of being a perfectly modest and blameless 
young woman. Hine ille lachryme.” 

“The plot thickens. And her antecedehts ?” 

“She was adopted by a lady in Devonshire, who died 
something under a year ago, and left her upon the world, 
Thereupon she journeyed to London in quest of work—was 
four or five months in the metropolis struggling against 
fate—answered an advertisement from § 
and has been here teaching since June.” 

* Marvellous !” 





, came down, 


Callander jumped up. 

“ There goes the half hour!” said he; “I must be packing. 
Come along if you want standing-room, It will need all my 
influence to get you even that.” 

He was right. The Court when we got there was densely 
crowded, and it was only after considerable difficulty backed 
by bribery and corruption that 1 succeeded in obtaining 
a foot or so of position in it at all. The crush was veritably 
terrific, so intense was the curiosity excited by the nature 
of the trial,and more than once at the outset was I in two 
minds about staying. 

A dull case of arson was the first upon the list, and as it 
droned through, the restlessness of the audience became so 
manifest as to call for remonstrance once or twice on the 
part of the ushers. At length it terminated, however, and 
then amidst a breathless silence Margaret Estcourt was put 
upon her trial for wilful murder. 

As the accused stood up before the Court I was conscious 
of a thrill, a murmur rustling through the surrounding 
concourse. I was conscious of my own heart leaping up 
with a sudden quick throb of amazement, incredulity, fear 
almost—and then my eyes focussed themselves upon one 
white face standing out from a sea of heads, and I knew 
that they looked upon the pretty page-boy of the London 
theatre. 
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A shudder of pity and horror quivered through me. 
I had been more touched by the girl’s loveliness in those 
recent days, than I cared to acknowledge to myself; and 
to recognise in her now the subject of all this unclean 
excitement and gossip—to see her standing arraigned before 
Earth and Heaven upon the awfullest, if not most infamous, 
charge, sent a shock to my very soul, and I should have 
reeled were it not for the living wall hemming me in. 

She was deathly pale, with a whiteness that only added a 
pathetic charm to her great beauty, and had a wild lost look 
about her that, despite thought of the terrible crime with 
which she was charged, went to my heart. Yet it was so 
pitiful to see that fair God’s work standing there in her 
loveliness to be judged—to glance forwards to the black 
yoke and dropping noose, and then to recall the frivolous 
bright speech and manner of her | had once known. 

But of that no sign remained now. She stood as one 
upon the verge of the grave. The roses had died from her 
cheeks—the plaintive sweetness from her eyes, and in the 
acute agony of her position the sprightly past dropped from 
her as if it had never been. She was dressed well, but 
simply, and throughout the trial stood near motionless as 
they had placed her ; and, save for an occasional frightened 
glance round at the breathless faces right and left, or a quick 
spasmodic rising of her shapely bosom, might have figured 
for a statue of lost and fallen beauty. 

And was it possible that this sweet bonnibel could be of 
those who dip their hands in human blood? My heart, my 
instinct, my faith in all that is fair in woman, cried “ No.” 
Yet I remembered the expression of her face when she had 
trodden upon the mouse, and I was sorry for her—sorry, 
and troubled. 

But the voice of the crown-counsel had arisen measured 
and formal, and from that time to the end of the trial 
I listened with all my soul concentrated upon thought of its 
issue. 

Briefly as possible I will give an epitome of the niourn- 
ful story as elicited in evidence. 

Counsel began by entreating the jury to acquit their 
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minds of bias either way towards the prisoner, and not 
to be influenced by popular prejudice of the case, which, 
since the inquest and enquiry before a magistrate had 
excited a quite extraordinary amount of comment. The 
prisoner, he said, stood charged with the capital offence 
upon a man whose name the minutest search and investiga- 
tion had failed to discover, but with whom there was reason 
to believe she had been familiar at one period of her 
existence. Of her life previous to the crime on which she 
stood arraigned he was bound to confess there was no 
evidence in disparagement—but this must be understood to 
except the period above alluded to, a period of four or five 
months from the beginning of the current year, to which 
some sense of obscurity and mystery was attaching. It 
would be shown to the jury, he continued, that Miss 
Estcourt, as a child of quite obscure origin, had been 
adopted by a lady of that name, living in Devonshire and 
lately deceased, some seventeen years ago ;—that upon the 
death of her patroness, a naval officer’s widow, whose 
pension ceased with her, in the November preceding, she had 
journeyed to London, ostensibly with a view to obtaining a 
livelihood by teaching music, in which she was a proficient ; 
that during the few months she was in the metropolis it 
would appear that she had formed the acquaintance of the 
murdered man, whose person would be identified, although 
from reasons best known to himself his name had never 
transpired ; that, at least upon one occasion during that 
time, she had been heard to use threatening language with 
regard to him ; that in the previous June she had taken up 
her abode in S—, as the result of having answered an adver- 
tisement from that town, and had lodged up to the date of 
the murder with Mrs. Jarvis, of number 4, Vine Street, a 
most respectable woman, in whose house she had lived 
quietly, being absent the greater part of each day on her 
music-teaching duties, and generally earning for herself an 
excellent reputation for industry and gentleness. 

The apparent anomaly, however, he here argued, that 
seemed to exist between the nature of the crime and that of 
the prisoner was no proof whatever of innocence. Statistics 
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only too unhappily went to show that minds of the precisest 
general morality might contain that one unnatural flaw of 
bloodthirstiness in terrible degree ; and often it only required 
the corrosive action of a particular passion in such cases to 
eat through the reserve of cultivation and weaken it beyond 
endurance at the moment of trial. 

He then, after citing several cases in point, proceeded to 
weave a chain of conjecture with regard to the probable 
motive that had led the prisoner to the perpetration of the 
crime. 

Jealousy, he said, might have been at the bottom of it, or 
anger upon the refusal of the deceased to realise a promise 
of marriage he had possibly at one time made to her. 

The prisoner, I noticed, here cast one wild, deprecating 
look at the prosecuting counsel, and her lips parted with a 
sudden gasp as if she would have cried out—but she drooped 
her head again, and the convulsion passed. 

However that might be, continued the learned gentleman 
it was at least to be understood that no such petty motive as 
that of robbery instigated the crime, inasmuch as all valu- 
ables, including a considerable sum of money, were upon 
the body when found. 

Then came the question as to the identity of the victim. 
It would be proved that he had been staying at an hotel in 
S—— for a couple of days previous to the one upon which 
he had met his death ; but, though it was known that up to 
that time he had been living on and off in London for many 
months, no clue, strangely enough, existed as to his name or 
business in life. It was indeed conjectured from certain 
slight circumstances that he was a colonist recently returned 
to England, but this was purely an hypothesis. 

And now to recapitulate the facts of the murder. Upon 
the evening of the twenty-third of September last at ten 
minutes to five o’clock, Mrs. Jarvis was at work in her kitchen 
preparing tea for the prisoner, whose habit it was to return 
home about that hour. The only other person in the house 
was a young girl whom the good woman employed as general 
servant, and during the whole evening, previous to the dis- 
covery of the body, except when summoned away to answer 
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the front-door bell, she had remained sewing by the kitchen 
fire. At ten minutes to five the bell rang, and Jane Bisset 
went upstairs to let in the lodger. When she returned to the 
kitchen a minute or two later, she informed her mistregg 
that Miss Estcourt had brought home a male friend with 
her, who, she asserted, seemed the worse for drink, and 
had taken him to her room, a statement which surprised and 
troubled the landlady, who had had no reason hitherto to 
regard her lodger in any light but that of a perfectly modest 
and exemplary young woman. Questioned as to whether 
any explanation had been given, the girl asserted that she 
had simply asked Miss Estcourt if she would have tea as 
usual, and had received a smiling nod in reply. Mrs. Jarvis, 
however, feeling uneasy in the matter, determined, contrary to 
her practice, to take up the lodger’s tea herself, and see with 
her own eyes what sort of individual was this who had in- 
truded upon the the decent regularity of No. 4, Vine Street. 
Being bidden enter, in answer to her knock, she had taken 
in the tray and found the room wrapped in dull obscurity. 
Without it was a wet, gusty evening, and the curtains had 
been so disposed about the window as to exclude most 
of the little light there was. Upon the sofa was seated 
a man, indistinctly visible in the gloom, and Miss Estcourt 
was standing at the bookcase, apparently reading. All this 
was very mysterious, and the landlady, resolved if possible 
to obtain view of the stranger, proposed lighting the lamp 
on the table, and had actually struck a lucifer for that 
purpose, when Miss Estcourt ran at her and blew it out, In 
the flare of the match, however, Mrs Jarvis had obtained a 
momentary glimpse of the man, whom she described as a 
morose, determined-looking fellow, heavily-bearded, and 
with a low projecting forehead. Then the match was extin- 
guished ; but she had seen enough to enable her later on to 
identify the body positively as that of the stranger brought 
home by her lodger. 

She was greatly disturbed by Miss Estcourt’s action, but 
being unwilling as yet to hazard a scene, retreated for 
the time being, and returned once more to the kitchen- 
Here she remained half-an-hour in conversation with the 
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girl, and then went out to visit a neighbour. When she 
returned at six o’clock she was informed by Jane Bisset that 
shortly after she had left the house, she (Jane) had heard the 
lodger softly descend the stairs, and let herself out at the 
front door, which she left open ; in consequence of which 
the girl had run to shut it, and glancing down the street in 
the act, had seen Miss Estcourt rapidly making off west- 
wards. 

Uneasy and somewhat alarmed, Mrs. Jarvis, after waiting 
a few minutes for any sound of stirring upstairs, had at 
length determined upon an investigation, and had mounted 
once more to the lodger’s room. This, having knocked at 
the door several times without eliciting an answer, she had 
at last plucked up courage to enter. The place was perfectly 
silent and in profound darkness. Fearing, she knew not 
what, she retreated to the landing and called to the girl to 
come up and bring a candle with her. When this appeared 
the two entered the room together. It was undisturbed and 
as usual, save for the fact that a flat flask of whiskey stood, 
nearly emptied, upon the table, and the body of a man lay at 
full length upon the sofa. At first sight the landlady had 
supposed the man to be in adrunken sleep, but closer scrutiny 
brought the terrible revelation that he had been murdered— 
stabbed as he lay, with a common supper-knife that had been 
snatched from the table and was yet sticking in his 
breast. 

It would appear that upon the discovery the two women 
had rushed out of the room and downstairs screaming—that 
Mrs. Jarvis, hearing a sound at the front door, had wrenched 
it open in a panic, and let in the prisoner, returned probably 
from a morbid sympathy with her deed, and that the latter, 
who seemed utterly unnerved, and was white as a sheet, 
had been heard to mutter in a faint voice, “ Is he dead ?” 

Then followed the description of the arrival of the police, 
the arrest of the prisoner and such details, and with that, and 
one or two commonplace remarks to the jury, the harangue 
of the Crown Counsel came to an end. 

The evidence of the various witnesses I will give in as 
compendious a form as is possible. 
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Mrs. JARVIS corroborated all that has been said above, 

Cross-examined—stated that Miss Estcourt, when she took 

rooms with her had given an excellent reference to a lady in 
Devonshire—must confess that she had always afforded every 
satisfaction ; was gentle, considerate, unassuming, and not “ 
the least secret ; would never have dreamt of attributing one 
evil passion to her. Had had no other lodger in the house 
for six months. Was certain she and Jane Bissett were alone 
in the place upon the evening of the murder until the other 
two came in. Was positive it was Miss Estcourt—there. wag 
no mistaking her—her beauty was of an uncommon order, 

A rustling murmur here passed amongst the audience, 
and I saw a swift wave of colour flush over the prisoner's 
cheek—an anomaly of modesty that puzzled me who knew 
her. 

Cross-eramination continued—had heard no words pass 
between the two. Had not heard the deceased speak at all, 
and Miss Estcourt only to bid her come in, and again a slight 
exclamation when she had blown the match out. Had though 
upon both occasions her voice sounded a little strained -and 
queer, but that might only be fancy. Pressed as to whether 
she might not have made a mistake as to the identity of the 
accused, she swore that she could not be mistaken, that the 
lady in the room was Miss Estcourt and no other. 

A sharp duel here interposed between my friend and 
witness as to items of dress and so forth, but nothing of im- 
portance was elicited, 

“ Ah, Mr. James Callander !” I thought, “is that your card ? 
I wouldn’t give a song for it.” 

JANE BISSETT confirmed what previous witness had said. 
Had heard no sound of anger or altercation coming from 
above when left alone. Was much attached to the lodger, 
who had always treated her with great kindness. 

This witness was also positive that it was Miss Estcourt 
she had admitted with the strange gentleman, and afterwards 
observed hastening down the s‘reet. Did not know all 
prisoner’s dresses perhaps, but had frequently seen her in a 
black one such as she wore that night. 

JOHN WESTFORD, proprietor of the “Cross Keys” hotel, 
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gave evidence that deceased had been staying at his place for 
a couple of days previous to his death. Had identified the 
body. Knew nothing whatever about him, except that he was 
a most sullen and reticent gentleman, and had persistently 
declined to give his name in event of letters, etc. Deceased 
lived a retired life, and he had never seen him in the com- 
pany of any young woman. Upon the evening in question 
he had gone out, and had not been heard of again. Had 
never given him a cheque, forasmuch as his bill had not been 
sent in up to date. Concluded he was well off from the 
character of the jewelry he wore. 

GEORGE FRENCH, waiter, and MARION Goss, chamber- 
maid, gave corroborative evidence. 

JAMES GARDINER, deposed that he was waiter at the “Golden 
Globe” Hotel, London, and had been when the deceased was 
stopping there during the previous May. Had identified him 
from a photograph taken after death. Remembered that he 
had always declined to give any name, and was familiarly 
known in cons quence amongst the servants as “Old Surly- 
mug.” Was supposed to be rich, and te carry a large sum 
about him in notes. Couldn’t tell what gave rise to the 
supposition. Had on one occasion been accosted in the hall 
of the hotel by a young lady, who inquired if the deceased 
was in, which he was not. Would swear that that young 
lady was identical with the one now before him. Prisoner 
had given no name, and had described decea ed by his 
appearance. It was, to the best of his belief, upon the 
following day that deceased had left the hotel, and an hour 
or two after he had gone the lady had called again, and had 
appeared much annoyed upon hearing of his departure. It 

yas then that she had given vent to the threatening remark 
alluded to, which was to the effect that she would come toa 
reckoning with him yet. 

Cross-examined — Witness described the young lady's 
manner as “ uppish, and full of cheek.” Her language was 
certainly not that of a lady, and he rather thought she had 
sworn, 

Laughter, which was instantly suppressed, here inter- 
rupted the evidence. A battery of cruel looks, conspicuously 
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from the women in court, was directed against the prisoner, 
and a wave of disgust and pity surged over my heart. 

Callander much badgered and worried this witness in an 
attempt to shake his evidence as to the identity of the 
accused, but I could not see with material results. Such 
exeptional beauty as she possessed was not likely to be 
forgotten. 

One or two other employés from the same London hotel 
were examined, with similar result, and then came the 
medical testimony. 

DocToR THURSTON, examined, deposed that he 
had been summoned to No. 4, Vine Street, upon the 
evening of the murder, and had made an inspection of the 
body. The deceased, who had then been dead about an 
hour, was a man of from forty-five to fifty years of age, and 
was of a robust and muscular build. The cause of death was 
a knife stab through the heart. Death must have been 
instantaneous, and there was no sign of any struggle having 
occurred. Probably deceased had been murdered while 
lying in a drunken stupor. There was a strong smell of 
whisky in the room, and a considerable quantity of alcohol 
had been found in the stomach at the post-mortem. 

Cross-examined—It was impossible that the wound could 
have been self-inflicted. It was a powerful blow, but such 
as a girl like prisoner might deal, if chance guided her hand 
to the right spot. 

My friend now proceeded to subject witness to a rigorous 
examination upon a matter that seemed to me irrelevant, but 
in which he persisted, despite a warning remark or two from 
the judge. 

Had Doctor Thurston, he said, ever had experience in 
cases somewhat similar, of a species of sympathetic sensi- 
bility on the part of persons at a distance from their homes 
towards others, perhaps perfect strangers to them, who were 
at the moment suffering deeds of violence in those very 
homes ? 

To this witness replied that no such cases had come under 
his personal observation, but that doubtless such were re- 
ported to have occurred. 
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Callander then cited several instances in proof of 
individuals who had fancied they saw the bodily pre- 
sentments of victims of crimes occurring in spots far re- 
moved from those in which they (the individuals) were, 
at the time, until stopped by the judge. 

“My lord,” said he, “this a most material part of my 
defence, and I must ask your lordship’s permission to 
thoroughly investigate the matter. It is my intention to 
account for the words uttered by the accused, when admitted 
by her landlady after the discovery of the body, on such 
psychological precedent, and that is my only reason for 
pressing the witness. I would show that such sympathy as 
I have alluded to affected the prisoner upon the night of the 
murder, and when she herself was absent from home, and I 
argue that the premonition of unknown troubles that is ever 
in the moral atmosphere that surrounds us is a sufficient 
guarantee for that hypothesis. In short, by a species of 
unconscious clairvoyance, the prisoner was, while absent, 
dimly and confusedly aware of the nature of the awful deed 
enacting at that moment in her room, and hence her terror- 
stricken enquiry as to whether the victim of it had suc- 
cumbed.” 

The jury looked puzzled and sceptical, the spectators 
curious ; but here, for the time being, the subject dropped, 
and, after the minor details of the medical evidence had been 
disposed of, the next witness was called. 

SERGEANT RIVETT gave evidence as to the disposition of 
the body when he first saw it after being summoned to Vine 
Street upon the night of the murder, and other formal 
matters. There was no sign of any struggle having taken 
place. Had examined the premises at once, and discovered 
nothing that would lead to the supposition that an entrance 
had been effected ty any person unknown to the inmates of 
the house. In fact, he was convinced that such had not been 
the case. No clue could be discovered as to the movements 
of either deceased or prisoner between the dates of the Lon- 
don hotel visit and the arrival of each in S——. There had 
been a large sum of money found upon the body—several 
hundred pounds. There was no sign of any attempt at 
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robbery. The knife had just been driven in, and the body 
collapsed as it lay. Prisoner had made no remark when 
arrested. She had appeared stunned, and as if in a dream. 

The watchful, mechanical limb of the law stepped from 
its place, and the case for the prosecution closed. Then for 
the defence were called the following witnesses : 

MRS. MOSSMAN, deposed--that she had known Miss Estcourt 
slightly when living with her adoptive mother in Tavistock. 
The deceased lady had lived a very retired life, and their 
acquaintance had been but a casual one. Had always looked 
upon prisoner as a peculiarly sweet and amiable young lady, 
and was never more startled and horrified in her life than 
when—etc., etc. 

MARY HOPKINS, said she had been parlour-maid to the late 
Mrs. Estcourt for the last eighteen months before she died. 
Had known prisoner all that time, and always found her a 
very considerate and agreeable person, who did not take 
advantage of her position. 

Cross-eramined—Had never seen deceased, or heard any 
man spoken of in particular as having visited at the house 
either during the time she was there or before; but, of 
course, such might have been the case. Had never heard it 
suggested that prisoner had come of the criminal classes. 
(Sensation in court.) Knew that she had been adopted as a 
child by Mrs. Estcourt, but had always supposed it was from 
the foundling hospital. 

WILLIAM BRIAN, sworn. (This witness’s evidence I will 
give more in detail.) 

CALLANDER: “ You are a porter in the service of the 
London and South County Railway Company ?” 

WITNESS : “ Yes, sir.” 

CALLANDER : “ Where are you porter ?” 

WITNESS : “ Wayfield Station, loop line, about nine miles 

from S——.” 

CALLANDER : Look at the prisoner; have you ever seen 
her before ?” 

WITNESS : “To be sure I have.” 

CALLANDER: “ When ?” 

WITNESS : “On the twenty-third of last September, nigh 

upon five o’clock in the evening, at Wayfield Station.” 
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A thrill and rustle of excitement swept through the 


building. I craned my head forward, and listened in 
intensity of interest. My friend’s trump card was then an 
alibi. 


CALLANDER: “Give the court further particulars.” 

WITNESS : “ Well, you see, my lord and court, I wur not 
likely to forget the lady, fur she axed me what time the next 
come in, and looked at me full as she 





train fur S 
spoke. Wayfield is a lone station, and few goes from there. 
by the 5.3. which wur behind time 





She went on to § 
that evening, and that wur the last I see of her before, or 
since, till to-day. 

The witness was then severely handled in cross-examina- 
tion, but persisted unshaken in his original statement. Asked 
as to how he was so positive of the date, he said that upon 
reaching home, after being released from duty that night, 
he had so dwelt upon the young lady’s uncommon good looks, 
being a susceptible cove in that respect, that his daughter had 
jokingly said the day ought to be marked with a red cross 
for him, and had actually in fun drawn one across the 
twenty-third of September on a calendar that hung against 
the wall. 

This calendar was produced in court, and was found 
marked as described. The daughter was, moreover, ex- 
amined, and corroborated her father’s statement. 

So, to go no further into details, ended the evidence. At 
its conclusion I breathed a great sigh of relief, and was sur- 
prised to find my forehead wet. 

In counsel’s speech for the defence, the argument insisted 
upon was that somebody acquainted with the prisoner's 
habits, and sufficiently like her in appearance to admit of the 
wicked attempt being made, had taken sudden advantage of 
the opportunity offered by her absence, and had sought to fix 
the odium of an awful crime upon her. As to the words 
attributed to her upon her return, my friend dwelt with con- 
siderable force upon the psychological theory he had advanced 
earlier in the day, and for the rest he attributed Mrs. Jarvis’s 
and the girl’s evidence to mistaken identity, easily accounted 
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for by the semi-darkness in which the room was plunged, 
Upon the fatal evening, he affirmed Miss Estcourt hag 
decided upon a stroll in the country, and had taken the 
train to Wayfield, at the conclusion of her day's duties, 
though, unfortunately,she had spoken of herintention tonoone 

He ended a very eloquent and very forcible speech by 
asking the jury if they thought it possible that so heartless 
a crime could have been committed by accused, after the 
character they had heard her receive for gentleness and 
amiability—and with this he left the case in their hands, 

In reply, the Crown counsel ridiculed both the theory of 
premonition, and the evidence of the porter, whom he 
described as an ignorant rustic, who had probably fitted his 
dates to the prevailing gossip. He recapitulated the facts of 
the case in a long and powerful harangue, and entreated the 
jury not to allow themselves to be influenced by the youth 
and beauty of the prisoner—details which, however they 
might weigh later on with the higher authorities, should be 
without effect upon their decision now. 

As his strict and formal periods came to an end, I 
intently studied the faces of the twelve with whom the 
verdict rested. I read it there plainly, and being strung to 
an extreme pitch of nervous tension, and near fainting with 


‘exhaustion and fatigue, for it was now evening, and I had 


had nothing to eat all day, I edged my way out of court 
and into the open air as the judge began his summing-up. 
Here, after a brief visit to a neighbouring luncheon-bar, I 
set to walking up and down in a state of expectant excite- 
ment that would not let me be still. 
“ Tgittrue or false, the alzbi ?—true or false ?—true or false ?’ 
Thus, with monotonous iteration, the question circled my 
brain. 
“She is beautiful—she is young—but can I forget the 
cruel little act in the theatre ?” 
And then again— 
“Ts it true or false ? 
Suddenly a confused loud sound of cheering broke 


is it true or false ?” 





surging from the building. 
“ Not guilty!” called an excited man as he ran past me, 
and I went home to my hotel as if in a dream. 
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All things pass—ah ! all things pass— 
The daisy is gone from the withered grass 
The swallow of yesterday, where is he ? 
Flown, flown like my hope— 
Flown like my hope by land and sea ; 
The sun in a grey cloud doth mope— 
A pilgrim going wearily. 
Come, some old remembered glow, 
Token of summer long ago ! 
So chill is my heart—so chill and weak, 
It shivers like death ; 
Where is the red that made him speak ? 
Where is the red on which his breath 
Fluttered, kissing it from my cheek ? 


Things were sweet that now are sour ; 
All kind voices ring harsh and dour ; 
The earth is sombre, and grey, and sad : 
My heart’s colour blind. 
The bat swings out of the ivy-pad, 
The screaming owl goes down the wind : 
And laughter of children makes me mad— 


For even my shameful babe would go, 
And would not smile to ease my woe. 
Unforgiven, I weep forlorn. 

Under the sky’s drear cope, 
Like wintred robin on a thorn, 
I starve for one green blade of hope, 

And sbrink from each relentless morn. 


How could you do it, my love so dear 
Oh! how could you do it, my love so dear ! 
The childer and I, when undefiled, 
We liked each other well ; 
They'd play they were men, and me the child, 
Courtin’ me purer than love can tell ;— 
I wasna then by their dams reviled. 
All thing pass—ah! all things pass ! 
The old, old guerdon of faith, alas ! 
A word, a kiss—then a changing frown. 
So lonely am I ; 
And all the world looks withered and brown. 
My babe is dead, my breasts are dry, 
And I am 80 young to lose my crown. 
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WINTER COUGHS. 


JUST at this season throat and lung troubles are most rife, 
and many are now laying the seeds of consumption which 
will carry them off later on. The subject before us assumes 
a perfectly alarming importance upon but the most cursory 
investigation. Black spots, indeed, are those in history 
marked by the black-vomit, the black-death, cholera, and the 
plague. But their destructive influence upon the human 
family fades into insignificance before the century-long ap- 
palling ravages of consumptive diseases. We find that some- 
thing like one out of every five or six deaths is from con- 
sumption, and that about half of all the autopsies reveal some 
evidences of its presence. Turning to the medical writers 
before the Christian Era we find the description of this 
wasting disease tallies with it as found to-day. All through 
the ages, then, there has been agholocaust from consumption, 
the inroads of which affection are as insidious and fatal now 
as ever. Were it to do its work in every instance quickly, 
there would be a panic ; asit is, its presence is hardly noticed. 
It should be noted that when the number of deaths from 
throat and lung troubles generally is added to that from con- 
sumption, the sum-total of deaths from respiratory diseases 
becomes by far more startling still. 
It has been the privilege of science to point out that 
disease is directly due to natural causes. When men have 
got so far as to believe in natural causes, there is always rea- 


son for hope ; for such belief prompts to direct investigation 
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or practical search. In disease, the knowledge of the cause is 
the knowledge which leads to prevention. Investigation— 
the science of statistics—pointed out that lung troubles are 
most prevalent in over-crowded army barracks. This over- 
crowding when corrected, was followed by their diminution 
in number, substantial and great. Likewise pulmonary troubles 
appear far more frequently on clay than sand, in houses open- 
ing to the north than in those opening to the south, and in 
low than high altitudes. It was found in the army that 
giving the soldiers flannel shirts reduced the mortality from 
pneumonia some fifty per cent. Everything that may lead to 
a cough may lead to the most serious of pulmonary mala- 
dies. 

If, asks one, the causes of coughs are so manifold, depend- 
ing as they do in a measure upon improper food, clothing, 
housing, and work, &c., why single out this particular season 
of the year as bearing some relationship thereto? For 
many reasons. The moist atmosphere, when cold, promotes 
the radiation of heat from the body, and tends to chill the 
surface, thus causing a tendency to congestion of the internal 
organs. Ina moist atmosphere less oxygen passes into the blood 
at each breath than when the air isdry. The inhalation of cold 
damp air, especially when speaking, tends tochill the lungs, the 
reaction being some congestion of the bronchial mucous mem- 
brane. Then in the fall and wintry weather, fires, lamps, gas, and 
closed windows and doors are the order of things, the lungs 
are irritated with the dust-laden vitiated air and the blood is 
weakened, so that throat or lung mischief of more or less 
magnitude is almost inevitably the result, any trouble 
already established being aggravated. There is a habit 
certainly much followed, if not actually believed in, that 
fresh air is bad for colds. This is a mistake. The writer 
has seldom seen any so free from bronchial affections as those 
in healthy districts in the western United States whose occu- 
pation compelled them to sleep out of doors. 

As what is practical has ever a special interest, a cursory 
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review of certain “ ways and means” connected with throat 
and lung treatment may be apropos. “Winter coughs” may 


include in their sweep, catarrhal affections of any part of the 
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respiratory track, even catarrh in the head, with its fatig 
muco-purulent secretion tainting the breath, and otherwige 
annoying the patient. Chronic catarrh is accompanied by 
thickening of the mucous membrane, and if it is to be cured 
some agent must be used which will clear this delicate tissue 
of the inflammatory deposits in its meshes and substance. 
Such an agent we have in chloride of ammonium ; but to be 
applicable to cases where the nares are affected it should be 
inhaled in neutral fumes. Neutral fumes, mind, for nota 
few of the apparatus devised to generate the ammonium 
vapour yield either acid or alkaline fumes, which may do no 
end of harm. A very good chloride of ammonium inhaler 
is that known as the Vereker. It is always ready for use, 
keeps in order, and with a little care affords perfectly neutral 
fumes, which, by the way, may be charged with essential 
oils, a fact to be referred to again. Deafness due to an 
extension of catarrh along the eustachian tube from the 
throat has been cured by using thisinhaler. While mention- 
ing ammonium chloride, it may be observed that it is not 
uncommon for singers, actors, and other public speakers to 
find from over-use or other cause that the voice is getting a 
little weak and apt to suddenly “give out.” In such cases 
the drug in question exerts the exact action fequired. It 
may be employed in the compressed form of tabloids (3 gr.), 
and restores the tone of the vocal cords. A tabloid should 
be held on the back of the tongue, not near the tip where it 
will “ bite.” 

What to do when a cold first comes on is a practical 
question. Many a cold, especially in the head, may be dried 
up and aborted by taking two 5gr. Dover powder tabloids. 
on retiring. When the throat is dry and red, or when there 
is a cough with pearly expectoration, steam is always of 
service. It relaxes and soothes, and secondarily constringes 
the flaccid parts. It is well to add to it some distilled with- 
hazel. Hazeline may be added to a bowl of boiling water, 
and the steam inhaled, the face and bowl being surrounded 
by a towel. The value of this treatment is beyond the 
shadow of doubt in all acute inflammatory states of the 
throat, such as pharyngitis, quinsy, laryngitis, &c. As a 
gargle in ulcerated sore throat, Hazeline answers well. 
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Almost a household remedy, and a great favourite with 
medical men, is chlorate of potash, acting as it does benefi- 
cially in almost all diseased conditions of the mouth and 
throat. Laryngologists frequently employ it to “drive 
away” sore throat, and in ulceration, and even diphtheritic 
processes, it is of advantage, acting as a clarifying tonic. A 
relic of an old custom is to prescribe it in gargles, but, so 
used, the effect is too transitory, even when the gargling is 
properly accomplished, which it seldom is, besides being dis- 
agreeable to many. Itis now the usual course with physicians 
toadvise the use of compressed potash tabloids, one of which 
is allowed to dissolve slowly at a time in the mouth; they 
present one very great advantage over gargles, that the in- 
flamed surfaces are continuously lubricated with the drug in 
the most concentrated and effective form. When there is a 
considerable accumulation of mucus, a combination of 
potash and borax is preferable, as the latter drug is believed 
to dissolve away the mucous, and is soothing rather than 
otherwise. A preparation of these two agents combined, 
with a small quantity of cocaine, and known as Voice Tabloids, 
is quite popular with singers and others, who assert that it 
clears the voice, and allays huskiness and irritation. In this 
connection a note of warning should be sounded against the 
great mass of cocaine preparations for the throat, as their use 
is accompanied by some risk. The quantity of cocaine in 
them is too large, and the secondary effect of it upon the 
throat is to cause congestion of the mucous membrane. 

With the oncome of fall weather there has returned to 
myriads of people, and come to many who never knew it 
before, that most harassing of diseases called “ winter 
cough.” The morning coughing and expectoration, the short- 
ness of breath, choking, asthma, and ever recurring misery, 
are matters of every day experience to its victims. Familiarity 
with but a few cases reveals the obstinate nature of this 
disease, which appears with the cold damp autumn weather, 
to stay till near the summer following. Of all measures re- 
sorted to for relief from it, none equals pure Terebene (Bur- 
roughs), introduced by Dr. Murrell a couple of years ago. 


The trials made by this gentleman were very satisfactory in- 
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deed, and on the whole the general concensus of medical 
opinion backs up seemingly all that the doctor alleged. 
Terebene has a somewhat stimulant action upon the kidneys 
in large doses, especially among the old, so that it should be 
taken in moderate quantities—say 5 to 15 drops on a lump of 
sugar. In men it may be rubbed upon the moustache, and go 
medicate the air respired. It relieves the asthma of chronic 
bronchitis. 

Products of considerable utility in lung troubles are 
Pinol and Eucalyptia. The former is an essence of the 
stunted pumilio pine, which grows upon the Alpine heights, 
just below the snow line. The latter is likewise an essence, 
distilled from the leaves of the Eucalyptus globulus (true 
species). The residents of pine forests are well known to be 
in an atmosphere inimical to tuberculosis, as also are those 
who dwell where the Eucalyptus flourishes. Whole swampy 
forests, it is said, have been dried through the instrumen- 
tality of this wonderful tree. In tuberculosis (consumption), 
either of these drugs may be inhaled, desirably with the fume 
of the ammonium chloride inhaled, already mentioned. Pinol 
may be sprinkled on a piece of blotting paper, and soon one’s 
apartment will be redolent with the delicate ozonic fragrance 
of the pine forest. It is not the common pine oil of com- 
merce. Eucalyptus is unsurpassable in chronic purulent con- 
ditions of mucous membranes not of the lungs only, but of the 
renal and attendant organs. On the continent, treatment of lung 
troubles with Pinol inhalation has attained considerable 
eminence, more especially in cases complicated with or de- 
pendent upon rheumatism or gout. While patients of the 
rheumatic or gouty type are undoubtedly benefited, the treat- 
ment of chronic pulmonic disease with steam inhalations is 
open to very serious questioning. In the latter case dry in- 
halation should alone be advised with a volatile essential oil, 
which can penetrate to the remotest air cells of the lungs, and 
even enter thereby the blood itself. The “Journal of Laryn- 


’ 


gology ’ recommends Pinol in the form of Vaperoles, which 


contain each a capsule enveloped with concentric layers, and 


being portable, one can be crushed whenever desirable. 
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BABETTE: AN ORPHAN’S STORY. 


By GODFREY BURCHETT. 


ON the slope of the uplands that lie behind the cliffs at 
the foot of a range where tumbled dunes are covered with a 
soft, brown grass, and often the grey mist comes creeping 
and wreathing in the twilight, where a little stream chatters 
to itself, and apple-trees stand old and kindly in the orchard, 
John Pengullow lived on his pension, eked out by porkers, 
and his noisy hens. 

The clean, fresh walls of his cottage were of a creamy- 
coloured plaster; round the two diamond-paned windows 
that faced the south grew a great plant of jasmine, over- 
spreading the porch, and in front stretched a tiny flower- 
garden. Only the neatness of the rooms within where 
Jane Pengullow’s eye daily defied the dust, compared with 
the neatness of this garden whereon one of the prides of 
John’s heart was founded. 

“Busiest man’s the tidiest man,” he used to say to his 
family as though it were a word of command when, after 
the day’s work, he yet made time to rake the path and gather 
leaves and carry the positions of the young guard of weeds 
by storm. 

The family that listened to John’s proverb had been a 
small one ; Jane, his wife, whom he had brought home five 
autumns since, a hard-faced strong woman of some six-and- 
thirty years of scrubbing, having yet a something kindly in 
her blue eyes that honest John’s care and truth were for ever 
making kincer—she and Babette. 
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Babette was six years old. 

Seven years ago the young skipper of a little French vessel, 
handsome, tall and gay, traded to Pengullow’s native town 
with stone, and while he idled in the place had won the way- 
ward heart of John’s youngest sister, his pet and pretty sister, 

Amid shaking of heads, a match was made between them. 
Four years later, after much trouble, the girl was dead, and 
when another twelvemonth was past, the Frenchman’s craft 
went down in a south-westerly gale off Beachy Head, and he 
and his crew were drowned. Then John had asked his wife 
to let the one little child of his dead sister find a home with 
them. She thought on it, and hesitated, but as the wish 
grew strong in her to please her husband, she gave consent, 
and Babette came. 

Indeed, Jane had many misgivings about the lass while 
she was on the way from France. Her own father had but 
grown-up daughters now, and all unmarried, and _ little 
enough Jane knew about children or their ways. Neverthe- 
less, the Bible told her in all things to obey her husband, 
and indeed to obey John had greatly the relish of a 
pleasure. 

So Babette arrived, small and slight, with thick, dark hair 
and great, black eyes, and sat for an evening shyly and sadly 
looking out at John and his wife and forming childish 
judgment of them, but at her bed-time she went to John 
and kissed him, twined about him, laid her head on his 
hard waistcoat and laughed and spoke “ in tongues,” as Jane 
had it. 

The old soldier’s face lighted and grew aglow with pleasure, 
and perhaps the farmer’s daughter was a little jealous fora 
while of her new charge. But Babette showed herself so 
obedient and so clean, she so feared her aunt, so loved her 
when she was allowed to, and listened with such reverent 
attention to those discourses whereby the good soul set her- 
self to root out any seeds of Popish loctrine there might be, 
that Jane Pengullow’s honest heart was won in a month or so 
and “ Baby” passed a year and more in the bright cottage by 
the stream so happily—so happily as she told the old apple 


trees one by one. 
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But for many months before a certain memorable day, a 
great change had come upon the little foreign waif. John 
seemed so busy thinking of something he would not tell her, 
and though, when he remembered her, he patted her head 
or spoke to her with a rough, quick kindness, yet he forgot 
her so often and so long, even when she pulled a little at 
the thigh of his stiff trousers. 

Men came and bantered with him—slapping him on the 
back—and he sent Babette away, so that she might not hear 
what they said to him when they laughed. 

And aunt was so changed! She would sit sometimes 
gazing into the fire even for an hour together—Babette had 
counted it once on the great clock—making dreams, the little 





lass thonght, instead of always bustling as her habit had 
been ; and if you roused her while she dreamed, as by a kiss, 
or putting a hand timidly before her eyes, she either took 
no notice or sent the hand away again to stay listlessly on 
the little lap in the dark, quiet corner. 

Babette cried a great deal, both by day in the orchard and 
at night in bed; she asked with passionate entreaty her 
mamma to come from Heaven and help her, and tell auntand 
uncle what somehow she could not say. And often she dried 
her tears and made another effort to please them, trying very 
hard this time, but succeeding so little and losing it all again 
next day. 

On the afternoon I tell of, Babette had been locked along 
while in her uncle’s little room, where she was seldom let 
to go, and where a red-coated general was pinned against the 
wall with large grey whiskers and a great jewel on his breast. 
Often she had longed to see him closer, but to-day she had 
stared at him so much, that even before her bowl of milk 
came she was tired of him, and when she offered him a 
spoonful of it and he would not take it, she abandoned him 
in anger, and then stared a long time at him again in that 
new frame of mind. Still the hours went on; dusk fell and 
she knew the door was locked. 

At last came a great trampling of feet in the kitchen. 
Someone laughed and went out, then the rest spoke high in 
chorus. John Pengullow threw the door open and caught 
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herup. She could see that his face was all expanded with 
excitement, and that his eyes were shining. 

“A sister for you, Baby! A daughter of my own!” he 
said. “Who would have thought it after all ?” 

He carried the little girl into the kitchen, and several 
women were sitting there on the chairs. He made her puta 
glass of beer to her lips, and say “ Long life and good health 
to the little stranger.” 

The women laughed, and all seemed to look at her in a 
strange way she did not like. One said, “ Little French 
Missy’s nose is out of joint now, isn’t it?” And the rest 
laughed again. 

I think Babette must partly have fallen asleep during the 
long time of her waiting, for she was very confused at all 
this, and’ though, when she was put back in the little room, 
she tried to patch it all together and find the meaning, her 
eyes closed themselves before the task was done. 


* ae * é * % * * * 


When Babette saw the new baby, she wondered at it a 
great deal, and went to sit under the oldest and wisest apple- 
tree, and listened while it told her how to love her little 
sister; only uncle and aunt were so very strange, and her 
heart was so unhappy. Every day she tried to follow the 
apple-tree’s advice, but it grieved her very much that her 
aunt forbade her to touch the new baby. It might have told 
her what it would like her to do. 

It was the youngest apple-tree that one day whispered to 
her, “If I were you, Babette, one time when aunt and uncle 
are both away, I should lift the new baby out of its cradle and 
listen toit. You will hear how you can please it. If you 
please it, they will love you again. I am sure mama in 
Heaven would be glad if you could make them do that.” 

Babette doubted awhile, but one day when the chance 
“ame. when uncle had forzotten her a whole morning, she 
stole quickly across to the cradle, and, bending over, said, 
“ New baby, what can I do to please you ?’ 

But the new baby slept. Then because uncle and aunt 
would soon be back, she lifted the new baby out to listen to 
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it. But she had not reckoned its weight and that she had 
not eaten so much food to make her strong as she used. 

Babette let the new baby fall upon the floor. She dared 
not move or touch the little thing. She could only rejoice it 
was alive. 

Present!y uncle and aunt came in together. 

John would not do it himself, but though the little girl 
knelt to him with outstretched hands and gazed at him 
prayerfully all the while that he talked apart with Jane, he 
let his wife have her will. She went to a neighbour who 
had many children, borrowed a cane from her, and then 
stripping Babette of her outer clothes, she beat her, her 
whom never a cruel hand had touched before. 

After the first blow Babette only shrank away and was 
dumb. I cannot tell you of her misery when she ran away 
from the house and came to a patch of bracken by the knoll, 
with water among the grass beneath it. She prayed to her 
mother to come down then and save her, to take her away, 
only going back first if she could to make aunt happy, to get 
forgiveness, and try one last time to win uncle John’s love 
for her again. 

Thinking of her uncle and seeming to feel his kind hand, 
she fell asleep. 

She was very cold when she awoke, and for long she 
dared not go back, because she was so wet from the damp 
grass, and aunt would be still more vexed at that. But she 
went at last. No one noticed her as she crept to her cot. 

In a few days Babette was very ill, and very hot, and her 
brain was very busy as she lay in bed. Uncle John had 
come back; he sat hy her and held her hand. One morning, 
after a long while of thinking, he asked her if she would 
fear very much to die. Babette knew then what it all 
meant, and she was glad, for she did not fear it. She would 
not be hot any more, and perhaps her mama in Heaven 
could lull her to sleep at night; and if her tall, handsome 
father was there, he would not be vexed with her, she felt 
sure, after she had died. Did her uncle love her again ? she 
asked. He wept through his fingers, and that answered 


her. Then she did not dread at all to die. 
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John Fengullow on the day Babette was buried, had 
some new wrinkles; he was whiter headed, and a little bent. 
I think the orphan girl had a ntourner for her, because when 

- his wife put their child up for him to kiss that night, saying, 
“Come, cheer up, John! God will be kind to her that’s 
gone, and what we love the best is here,” he bowed his head 
and answered in a low and trembling voice, “I do not know 
I had an elder daughter called Babette!” 











